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How to Meet Direct-Writing Competition 


FRANK 5S. ENNIS 


* Many an argument has been 
put forth to give agents ammuni- 
tion with which to meet the price 
appeal of direct-writing compe- 
tition. 

In altogether too many cases, 
discussions of “the dangers of the 
spread of the consumer cooper- 
ative movement,” “the threat to 
the capitalistic system and the 
American way of doing business,” 
etc., have been met with ready 
agreement in principle by the as- 
sured but have not been successful 
in changing his determination to 
save himself a few dollars by buy- 
ing cut-rate insurance direct. 

The strongest argument, “the 


value of the insurance agent’s 
services,” frequently has been in- 
effective because there were in- 
stances where the assured had not 
received enough of such service to 
make him conscious of it. Today, 
however, the picture i: different 
and there lies before almost every 
agent an unparalleled opportunity 
to demonstrate to assureds the 
value of and absolute need for the 
services of a competent agent. 
Changed conditions brought 
about by the war and our own 
national defense activities, have 
had their effect upon the protec- 
tion program of almost every 
business enterprise. New build- 
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ings, additional equipment and 
higher inventories mean an in- 
crease in values which must be 
covered. Difficulties of replacing 
machinery, getting raw stock or 
finished materials, due to priori- 
ties or foreign origin, and the 
scarcity of skilled labor with which 
to make replacements, have cre- 
ated a situation which absolutely 
demands the protection of business 
interruption insurance. Malicious 
mischief, explosion, etc., are just a 
few of the other considerations 
that make itsoimportant that every 
business concern’s insurance be 
carefully and constantly checked. 
It is up to the insurance agents 
to do this because the businessmen 
in the stress of adjusting their oper- 
ations to the changing conditions 
of a country girding itself for 
defense, might easily overlook the 
need of adjusting their insurance 
as well. In fact, many would en- 
tirely overlook hazards against 
which they would insure imme- 
diately if called to their attention. 
Here is the opportunity for the 
American Agency System to prove 
its indispensability to assureds; to 
convince them that an expert is 
required to watch over their in- 


surance needs and who is always 
available for consultation. 

Today the agent has in his 
hands the best argument against 
direct-writing competition and the 
best opportunity to demonstrate 
that argument. It will be the test 
of the American Agency System 





FRANK S. ENNIS 


and capital stock insurance, that 
American industry 
safely guarded by adequate insur- 
ance; that it has ‘‘Protection,”’ not 


carries on 


just ‘‘Policies.”’ 
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@ By Getting the Facts 
We Got the Order 





The Question of Price and Quality 





Proper Presentation and Emphasis on Quality Factors 
Took This Large Line of Coverage Away from 
a Direct-Writing Competitor 





JOHN H. PARKS 


* OuR COMPETITOR was one of 
the largest direct-writing non- 
stock carriers, who had provided 
this coverage for six years; our 
prospect was one of the largest 
auto dealers in the state and a di- 
rector of a non-stock fire insurance 
company. After three years of 
fruitless effort, the prospect re- 
luctantly agreed to permit us to 
present our story but only with the 
distinct understanding that “it 
probably will be wasted effort as I 
am completely satisfied with my 
present coverage and cost.” 

This was an opportunity for our 
agent as the premium involved 
exceeded the total casualty pre- 
miums then on his books, which 
were larger than those of the aver- 
age agent in a town of this size. 

After careful thought the fol- 
lowing procedure was adopted: 


(1) A personal visit to each location 
to survey the hazards. 

(2) A complete inspection of each 
location by a competent engineer. 
(3) A check of city ordinances with 





respect to hold-harmless clauses in- 
volving signs, sidetracks, and so forth. 

(4) Review of existing railroad 
hold-harmless clauses and any other 
similar agreements at each individual 
location. 


The hazards were all studied in 
minute detail and the current 
policy analyzed, the hold-harmless 
clauses rated, and a complete 
written proposal prepared in loose- 
leaf book form setting forth our 
overall findings and then in detail 
the facts regarding each of the 
twelve separate locations in eight 
separate Cities. 

This was presented to the pros- 
pect in person after arranging for 
an appointment giving us sufficient 
time to cover each factor thor- 
oughly. We found: 


(1) Entirely inadequate bodily in- 
jury limits. 

(2) The non-stock carrier had failed 
to even quote increased bodily injury 
rates. 

(3) The non-stock carrier had failed 
tosuggest deductible property damage. 
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(4) The non-stock carrier had failed 
through lack of inspections and local 
agent’s services to suggest hold-harm- 
less coverage for three railroad side- 
track, five sign, and six municipal side- 
walk agreements. 

(5) The non-stock carrier’s repre- 

ntatives had failed to provide cov- 
- if they had 
knowledge of their existence. 

(6) No safety meetings had been 
held. 

(7) The non-stock carrier had failed 
to furnish periodical analyses of the 
insured’s claims, and had failed to ex- 
plain to him that for every $1.00 
in property damage claims paid the 
cost to him in lost time, impaired good 
will, damage to his equipment and in- 
creased compensation costs amounted 
to approximately $3.42. 

(8) The non-stock carrier had failed 
to acquaint the assured with the nec- 
essity for and cost of individual cover- 


erage on three elevators, 


age for officers, employees, and mem- 
bers of their families including drive- 
other-car protection while on personal 
business, although sixteen of his active 
officers and department heads were 
driving company-owned cars _ for 
pleasure believing all along that they 
were properly protected. 

(9) We pointed out that our com- 
pany had 97¢ in surplus for each 
$1.00 of premiums written compared 
with the competitor’s less than 50¢. 

By getting the facts and present- 
ing them clearly we were able to 
get the order. 

Having promised superior serv- 
ice, we proceeded to arrange for 
periodical safety meetings, semi- 


annual inspection of the premises 
and a quarterly review of the loss 
experience. The risk now consists 
of seventeen locations in three 
states. As each was acquired claims 
and inspection arrangements were 
immediately made, and we visited 
each new location to acquaint 





JOHN H. PARKS 


ourselves with the management, 
explain the coverage in detail, and 
arrange for personal protection 
for various individuals and mem- 
bers of their families. 


OTHER COVERAGES 


We offered to duplicate this 
service on his other forms of cover- 
age, and the assured at a later 
date agreed with less reluctance 
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THE QUESTION OF 


to let us review his burglary and 
robbery coverages, having com- 
pleted a questionnaire for each 
location and had all policies sent 
to our main office for review. 

We found inadequate coverage 


at some locations, total lack of 


important coverages at others and 
many errors in the manner -in 
which policies were written. We 
then reviewed the exposure at 
each location and prepared a 
complete schedule setting forth the 
amounts and forms of coverage 
necessary. We obtained at a 
quantity discount from a manu- 
facturer burglary-proof slot chests 
which were then installed result- 
ing in a very substantial reduction 
in the rate for safe insurance, rep- 
resenting a savings on a three- 
year contract sufficient to cover 
the purchase price of the chests. 

Further savings were effected 
through schedule policy discounts, 
and the writing of all coverage ona 
three-year advance basis. 

Result: The assured received 
coverage far superior to that 
which he formerly had and, by 
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reason of the new safes which per- 
mitted salesmen to deposit cash in 
them after closing hours, we elimi- 
nated what had been frequent 
losses which were uninsurable. 
On the combined coverages, the 
premium was reduced $315 over 
and above the cost of the safes for 
the first three-year term and will 
represent an estimated reduction 
in three-year term costs of $969 in 
subsequent policy terms. These 
savings were over and above short 
rate penalties for cancellation of 
current policies. 

We then proceeded to duplicate 
the procedure followed on the 
burglary coverages in reviewing, 
cancelling and rewriting all of his 
plate glass insurance, again with 
considerable reduction in_pre- 
mium and improved coverages. In 
many instances, by reason of our 
careful inspection, the assured was 
advised of existing losses and had 
replacements by the carrying com- 
pany made before the cancella- 
tion. 

The assured is kept advised of 
all current developments in our 








Congratulations upon your first year. You have 
a readable magazine with zip and diversified 
interest. You have done much not only in promot- 
ing interest in the casualty and surety field but also 
in making the home, the street and the automobile 
safer for all of us. — Louis H. Pink, Superintendent 
of Insurance, State of New York. 








business as they relate to his ex- 
posures and new coverages are 
recommended to him as “vital” 
and “‘advisable”’ or “‘available.” 
Having carried the risk for four 
years we thought we had demon- 
strated to his complete satisfaction 
the wisdom of doing business 
through a qualified agent with a 
company whose financial standing 
and service facilities were of the 
highest. But on the last anniver- 
sary date of the liability policy 
which had now reached a pre- 
mium of approximately $7,000 
annually, we confronted 
again with competition from a 
non-stock carrier 


were 


direct-writing 
which agreed: 


(1) To cut any quotation we made 
by 15%. 

(2) To purchase from the insured 
immediately a sufficient number of 
new cars to offset the total premium. 

(3) To guarantee the assured repair 
work in an amount not less than twice 
the annual premium. 


That is real competition! 
The solution however was sim- 


e 
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ple. Our assured’s very existence 
depends upon combating the con- 
sumer’s cooperative movement. 
We retained the risk by handing 
our assured a photostat copy of 
the annual statement of the non- 
stock carrier, over the signature of 
its president, saying in effect: 


“We should organize to take over 
the ownership on a truly cooperative 
basis of those agencies through which 
we obtain goods and services, so that 
through democratic control of those 
agencies the earnings and savings go 
to the people whose purchases made 
them possible. Through your share, 
as a policyholder in the ownership of 
these insurance companies, you will 
have set a splendid example of possible 
effort in that direction.” 


And at this point, the assured 
realized that this same coopera- 
tive group was actively engaged — 
while soliciting his business — in 
direct competition in the 
operative” sale of tractors and all 
kinds of automotive equipment, 


“co. 


as well as gas and oil. 
P. S. — We held the business! 


A New Service for Readers 


You will note treatment of our inside front cover, the lower half of 
which tells you at a glance just what specific uses you can make of the 
material in each issue. Turn now to the inside front cover, see how you 


can actually use this month’s helps — and every month hereafter! 
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Insurance Rhymes 


ELMER T. POCKLINGTON 


True Friendship 


He is my friend who golfs with me or sits beside me as I dine. 
He is my friend who shares with me the joys and pleasures that are mine. 


He is my friend who comes to me when troubles settle like a cloud, — 
When sorrows have encompassed me and seem to clothe me as a shroud. 


But I would not forget the friend who visions grief when I am glad 


AND SELLS ME POLICIES that help to lift the load, when I am sad. 


Expensive Thrift 


I’ve been cuttin’ down expenses, 
I’ve been savin’ every cent; 

I check and double check to find 
Jest where my money went. 


But jest the same I’d have you know 


That, savin’ as I be, 
rhar’s lots of stingy practices 
That cost too much for me. 


3ill Hubbel told me yesterday 
[That he was goin’ t’ save 
The money, that in better years, 


He for INSURANCE gave. 


At first I thought that Bill was right 
And that I too would try 

To save what I would have to spend 
If policies I’d buy. 





3ut then I thought, says I to me, 
Now Jonas, look a’ here, 

The dollars that you’ll maybe save 
May cost you mighty dear. 





If you’re so poor the premium 

Is more than you can pay, 
How would you ever meet the bills 
If losses came your way? 


The Buyer’s Precept 


I like to buy a suit of clothes 
From someone that I know, 

So when he tells me it is wool 
I feel of course it’s so. 


I like to feel that he can tell 
The kind I ought to wear, 

And that he feels the instant sale 
Is not his only care. 


He knows the goods he has to sell — 
He knows what I should buy, 

And frequently I’m glad to take 
The first suit that I try. 


If this applies to things like clothes 
Of simple serge and tweed, 

It’s doubly true of policies 
That are so hard to read. 


So choose a real insurance man — 
The kind who really knows; 

You’ve got a great deal more at stake 
Than when you buy your clothes. 


Copyrighted by the author. All rights reserved. 
For additional information, see note under 
“Personalities,” page 63. 








@ Comprehensive Policies Are 100% Complete 





Proof of Pudding Is in the Eating 





The Complete Protection of the Comprehensive 
Policy Is of Extreme Importance in Bringing 
Better Service and Greater Sales 





THOMAS K. 


If you want your better and 
larger automobile and miscella- 
neous liability policyholders to 
have the newest and most up-to- 
date coverage — 

If you want the most important 
talking point with which to solicit 
new automobile and liability in- 
surance on medium-sized and 
larger risks — 

If you want to prevent competi- 
tion from raiding your existing 
business on your better risks — 

If you want to show your aggres- 
siveness by being the first to tell 
your present valued policyholders 
and your best prospects about the 
newest and most far-reaching de- 
velopment in automobile and 
liability insurance — 

If you want to make 
money — 


more 


Tell them about the brand new 
comprehensive liability policies. 


We are right in the thick of a 
number of applications for this 
insurance, and from my personal 
experience I can tell you that this 





MITCHELL 


is of extreme importance. We are 
uncovering more uninsured haz- 
ards among new prospects than 
you’d ever dream of. For example: 
(a) We found an extremely vicious 
assumed liability clause on a 
theater risk. We found unsus- 
pected assumed liability clauses 
on a wholesale store and a savings 
and loan risk. 

We found advertising signs away 
from the premises on a gasoline 
and oil risk, a bottling risk and a 
golf course risk. 

We found chairs loaned by a 
school risk, uncovered locations 
on a bank risk, construction of 
new buildings on a golf course 
risk, style shows and a bowling 
team (not employees) on a de- 
partment store risk and uninsured 
locations on a real estate risk. 

We found incomplete non-owner- 


(b 


~~ 


(d 


~~ 


risks and uncovered _hired-car 
exposure on several others (and 
of course risks that didn’t carry 
non-ownership at all). 

We found automobile fleets writ- 
ten on poor forms without receiv- 
ing benefit of every discount and 


~~ 


(e 











wy 





without receiving sufficient auto- 
matic coverage. We found fleets 
bearing unnecessary restrictive en- 
dorsements. 

All of these hazards could have 
been insured satisfactorily under 
ordinary separate policies. But the 
fact is— until a comprehensive 
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policy was purchased, they were 
uninsured. And these are but a 
few illustrations, showing that the 
vast majority of risks have serious 
loopholes in their walls: of pro- 
tection against third-party claims. 

Normal obstacles have caused 
these hazards to be uninsured. 
The salesman has a tough enough 


job in placing a basic policy form 


to prevent him sometimes from 


PROOF OF PUDDING IS IN THE EATING 
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asking a myriad of questions and 
quoting on such other hazards as 
he learns of. And when buying a 
separate policy the buyer is gen- 
erally content with the protection 
of a basic policy form; he isn’t 
interested in the endorsements 
that can be added, each for a 
price. The sales attention is neces- 
sarily so squarely focussed on the 
basic policy or policies that the 
“extras” are either considered 
separately as afterthoughts or even 
may never enter into the discussion 
at all. 

The situation is reversed in an 
interview on comprehensive cov- 
erage. There the attention is on 
the whole works and the quota- 
tion covers everything. Necessary 
probing questions don’t prolong 
the interview just to build up the 
sale a little. Instead, the complete 
inquiry into a risk’s hazards is a 
necessary step in making a quota- 
tion just as a complete set of plans 
enables a contractor to quote on 
a project. Instead of selling several 
separate things, the salesman is 
selling one single article — com- 
plete protection. 

It is the emphasis on protection 
that is putting the comprehensive 
policies across. Buyers find peace 
of mind in a contract that covers 
everything in lieu of several con- 
tracts each of which contain a set 
of exclusions. And they find par- 
ticular peace of mind in the 
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knowledge that any undisclosed 
hazard is provided for even at the 
expense of an additional premium 
on audit — for additional premi- 
ums are cheaper than lawsuits. 

To dispel any mystery about 
the comprehensive contracts, I 
want to tell you of how one agent 
has boiled down the protection in 
a manner which is pregnant with 
sales appeal. After reading the 
extensive magazine and sales bul- 
letin data on this coverage, he 
came to me and said, “Tom, I 
think we can state all of the ad- 
vantages and essential points of 
comprehensive coverage in three 
simple main points. What do you 
think of them?” 

The points were so telling that 
he went out the next day and con- 
verted one of his finest risks to the 
comprehensive form, and I think 
they’re so plain and revealing 


that I want to pass them along. 
The comprehensive policy (auto, 
miscellaneous liability or both) 
covers these points: 
(1) All existing hazards 
(2) All hazards which may arise later 
through changes 
(3) All other known or unknown 
hazards caused by accident (ex- 
cept for the very few exclusions) 
It’s simple, isn’t it? There’s no 
need for a lengthy effort to com- 
pare comprehensive coverage with 
separate policies. This expression 
of the coverage enables you to put 
the emphasis right on complete 
protection and make a quotation 
for ‘‘all-out’’ coverage. And it has 
a tremendous appeal to the buyer. 
What person who buys liability 
insurance will fail to welcome a 
policy covering everything? 
Analysis of these three points 
brings out a further understand- 








Congratulations on the JouRNAL’s first anni- 
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versary, reminding one of its company-agency 
relationship function. Spotlighting insurance diffi- 
culties today are non-stock competition, defense 
requirements, price consciousness, occasional im- 
proper stock competition and obsolete territorial 
and “‘frozen”’ situation regulations. Improvements 
will not result until the problems are attacked on 
the whole broad front with company-agency 
cooperation based on realization that both in fact 
are parts of the same machine. The time is now — 
success to the JournaL.—W. D. O’Gorman, 
President, National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents. 











ing of the advantages of compre- 
hensive coverage and brings out 
some supplemental selling points. 
We can cover all existing hazards 
(point 1) under present policies — 
but only if each normally ex- 
cluded hazard is revealed and 
added. How seldom this is done is 
shown only too well by the unin- 
sured exposures brought out in 
surveys for comprehensive poli- 
cies. And what of the hazards the 
buyer forgets to mention? Under 
the comprehensive form he has 
coverage for them. 

Existing auto and liability poli- 
cies generally contain some meas- 
ure of automatic coverage for 
additional hazards developing 
through changes (point 2). But 
much of the automatic coverage 
requires notice within a reason- 
able period. What if the insured 
forgets? The comprehensive policy 
protects anyway. 

If we could be sure every con- 
ceivable hazard from accident 
was covered under points 1 and 2, 
then there would be no other 
hazards to fall under point 3. But 
if there are any, the comprehen- 
sive policy covers them. The few 
auto and liability exclusions are 
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so concise and obvious that it is 
easy for a buyer to keep them in 
mind and to decide if they in any 
way might limit his protection. 

All of this means just one thing: 
the comprehensive policies are 100% 
complete. Every risk covered by 
comprehensive protection is more 
pleased with its protection than 
before and is far better protected. 

Here is the point that will inter- 
est you the most. After complete 
analysis of hazards we have made 
definite proposals to a number of 
risks explaining what the com- 
prehensive policy would cover 
and what it would cost. Of all our 
proposals, all but one have given 
us a “‘yes’”? answer (and the one 
risk refused only temporarily be- 
cause its own particular setup 
made it difficult to apply the cov- 
erage right now). What better 
proof could you ask? 

The comprehensive policies offer 
such a real opportunity to be of 
distinct service to your present 
policyholders, and offer such an 
opportunity to make some real 
“hay” in securing new ones, that 
they warrant your preferred atten- 
tion on all risks meeting the size 
requirements. 


ee 


Because he was tired of going to school, a 15-year-old boy set fire to a 


Mississippi high school, causing a loss of $40,000. — Weekly Underwriter. 











THE ROMANCE OF INSURANCE 
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@ Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 
Coordinates Employer-Employee Int 





erests 


Defense and “‘The Men of Insurance’’ 





Security and Coordination of Manpower 
Essential to National Defense 





DANIEL W. 


* Nothing so generally strikes the 
imagination and engages every- 
one’s interest today as the subject 
of national defense, or protection 
against that despotic dominion 
which several individuals and 
groups are claiming and exercis- 
ing over their neighboring peoples 
in total exclusion of the latter’s 
rights. 

To us, national defense means 
the preservation of our lives and 
property. And yet, important as 
airplanes and ammunition are, 
there are few of us who will give 
ourselves the time to view na- 
tional defense in any other stage 
than the finished products. We 
rest satisfied with the belief that 
production facilities and factors 
are at their best for the small 
amount of time they have had to 
erow, without examining the rea- 


sons why production is not at a 
still higher rate, or without scruti- 


nizing too closely the factors which 
have made production output as 


large as it is at present. 


There is no question but that 
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our national defense depends upon 
production. But production per se 
means nothing unless we consider 
it in terms of manpower. As such, 
defense depends upon the em- 
ployer, the employee and the pub- 
lic, just as the motion of a vehicle 
depends upon the driver: National 
defense depends upon the security 
and coordination of manpower. 
Insurance men today are inter- 
ested, as they have always been, in 
the growth of America, and they 
are and have been interested in the 
preservation of manpower. With 
the knowledge that when man- 
power is lost the national energy 
is weakened, they have been re- 
sponsible for protecting and safe- 
guarding human energy to no 
small degree. They know that in 
the large industries alone injuries 
received in the course of employ- 
ment take a terrific annual toll in 
lives, money, and loss of produc- 
tive man-hours. They are aware 
also that when manpower is lost 
everybody loses, employer, em- 
ployee, and public alike. 
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More important than mere pos- 
session of this knowledge, is actu- 
ally putting that knowledge to 
work. We, as insurance men, can 
protect the employer against losses 
for which he is liable under the 
workmen’s compensation laws of 
his state. We can point out that 
employers can no longer prevent 
loss generally by proving con- 
tributory negligence on the part of 
the employee. Judicial bodies in 
the various states determine whether 
or not injuries sustained resulted 
out of and/or in the course of em- 
ployment. For the benefit of the 
employer, and consequently pro- 
duction, compensation insurance 
means security. 

Insurance men work in the in- 
terest of the employee, as well. 
Practically every injured employee 
will recover some damages promptly, 
with full payment of uncontested 
claims, and with cheap, speedy, 
and equitable determination of 
disputes. Subject to varying state 
modifications, the employees in 
most industries are well protected. 

The public at large gains when 
employers and their employees 
are assured against losses which 
must of necessity hinder produc- 
tion. Safety research and the in- 
troduction of safety appliances is 
one of our greatest and most profit- 
able investments. And the suit of 
clothing we wear would have cost 
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us far more than it did, were it not 
for the insurance offered the em- 
ployer to safeguard him from 
losses. 

It must be apparent, therefore, 
that the insurance men who can 
deliver a compensation policy to 
an employer of any size are assist- 
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ing in furthering national defense; 
for just as a vehicle cannot move 
swiftly and smoothly without proper 
muscular coordination of the driver, 
so would production in industry 
remain impaired, if not become 
actually stagnant, without the se- 
curity and coordination of em- 
ployer-employee interests, made 
possible largely through The Men 
of Insurance. 








@ Privately-Owned Aircraft 
Will Be Commonplace 





Aviation’s Future—and Insurance 





Writer Claims Six Years Will See Aviation One of the 
Largest Employers of Factory Labor in U. S. 





GILL ROBB WILSON 


*x THE science and philosophy of 
flight has profoundly affected the 
intellectual background of civiliza- 
tion. Aviation is now beginning to 


affect the social, political and 
economic fabric of civilization 
and the future change in the 


tempo of human affairs due to 
aviation is beyond calculation. 

Aviation is free of so many 
basic costs involved in surface 
transportation that we can state 
without equivocation that avia- 
tion will become a_ universal 
method of transportation and the 
poor man’s way of getting around. 
Air transportation will eventually 
have its economic foundation in 
the transportation of cargo, and 
the mail distribution and passen- 
ger service will have the same rel- 
ative importance to aerial trans- 
portation as they have to surface 
transportation at present. 

For data on aviation insurance, see 
Tue CasuaLty AND SuRETY JOURNAL, 
February, 1941, “Writing Aviation 
Insurance,”’ page 49, and March, 1941, 


“Some More about Aviation Insurance, 
page 36. 





There is no technical obstacle 
barring the development of air- 
craft of sufficient size and weight 
carrying capacity to meet any 
need which commerce may re- 
quire. There is no insurmountable 
factor of weather, terrain, climate 
or fuel range to bar aviation from 
becoming not only the swiftest 
and cheapest but the safest method 
of transportation ever known. 

The factors of control and 
utility to make aircraft a private 
vehicle of transportation are all 
established. The next decade will 
see the privately owned aircraft 
manufactured and used in a de- 
gree not now dreamed of. 

The airports will become com- 
mercial bases for cargo and pas- 
sengers but the privately owned 
aircraft will not require an airport. 
It will have practically vertical 
ascent and descent and will be 
stored in a garage. The privately 
owned aircraft will have its great- 
est utility in the rural districts 
and be as essential in farm ma- 
chinery equipment as was the 








model “T” Ford of 15 years ago. 
Seaplane flying from lakes and 
rivers will supplement this. The 
average farm boy is the future 
prospect for the salesman with 
privately owned aircraft in bulk. 

In 1937 we employed less than 
30,000 men in the aircraft indus- 
try. By 1947 aviation will be one 
of the largest employers of factory 
labor in the United States. Avia- 
tion will always be basic in indus- 
try because of its peculiar relation 
to the national defense and its 
unlimited relation to both combat 
and individual transportation. 

I wish to compliment the open- 
minded attitude with which the 
insurance executives of the United 
States have met the development 
of air transportation. When we 
were able to present records which 
could be computed actuarially, 
the insurance companies of Amer- 
ica in the main furnished no 
prejudicial barriers and although 
today we are still pioneering and 
have accidents, those accidents are 
made less damning because they 
are reflected correctly in insurance 
rates rather than in vague and 
uncalculated prejudice psychologi- 
cally affected by such accidents. 

Aviation will bring a new field 
of opportunity for business to the 
insurance companies of the nation 
and is one of the modern forces out 
of which insurance has the most 
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to gain. The development of our 
national airport system alone will 
bring millions of dollars into the 
coffers of the insurance system. 
You may depend upon us in 
aviation to keep the factor of 
safety our chief goal because safety 
is our life blood as well as yours. 
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It is my hope that you will main- 
tain a constantly open attitude of 
mind toward aviation and as we 
press you to keep pace with our 
developments that you will not 
consider us impatient but rather 
realize that we think of your rates 
as the barometer of our progress 
and the passing grade upon the 
examination which we are daily 
taking in our operating procedures. 
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@ While insurance enjoys almost universal ac- 
ceptance, it must constantly strive for public 


Py approval. Every insurance agent, as his company’s 
~ 6: = public contact man, is instrumental in winning 
: | me approval for the business. My heartiest congratula- 
ge Cai Z tions to THe CasuaLtty AND SurEeTY JOURNAL for 
*®, Se its splendid work in helping agents create a favor- 


Py Jo able public attitude. — Holgar J. Johnson, Presi- 


dent, Institute of Life Insurance. 








@ Having watched with great interest the increas- 
ingly constructive and thoughtful work of your 
publication since its inception a year ago, I want 
to add this word of commendation and encourage- 
ment to you in your continuing effort thus to pro- 
vide a useful and inspirational periodical for think- 
ing in our business. It represents a substantial 
contribution in a worthy cause.— Walter H. 
Bennett, General Counsel, National Association of 
Insurance Agents. 
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@ It scarcely seems possible that you have already 
been publishing THe CasuALTy AND SuRETY 


g ASU, Journat for a year although I have read it period- 
= a > ically with much interest. A teacher is always de- 
os | ae sirous of keeping up-to-date, and a som a _— 

NX as yours which helps him to learn of new develop- 
ane ments is naturally welcome. — Dr. David Mce- 
Y JO Cahan, Dean, The American College of Life Un- 


derwriters. 





@ Congratulations on your first anniversary. You 
have set a new pace in insurance journalism. Even 
to one interested primarily in life insurance, your 


Journat is a monthly intrigue. And this would be 


true even if it weren’t so easily “pocketed.” Good 
luck and more power to you. — Roger B. Hull, 
Managing Director and General Counsel, Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters. 
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A Day in an Adjuster’s Life 








America’s Leading Stock Insurance Companies 
Maintain Many Hundred Claim Offices 
to Facilitate Prompt Payments 





HUGH D. COMBS 





Confers with claim superintendent Identifies and inspects damaged car 
before leaving for appointments. to adjust loss and determine liability. 











Reaches an amicable adjustment re- Meets in the general agent’s office 
garding a property damage claim. with an attorney and settles a claim. 
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A DAY IN AN ADJUSTER’S LIFE 





















“Protects the protector”? — present- Calls at hospital and delivers a wel- 
ing a claim draft to a fireman-driver. come draft under an accident policy. 





When a Loss Occurs 


HE REAL TEST of an insurance 

policy is what happens when 
a loss occurs. 

In the final analysis, it is the 
manner in which claims are 
handled that determines the repu- 
tation and future of a company 
and its representatives. 

Prompt settlement and con- 
stant consideration of the in- 
sured’s interests are the bases of 
the claim policy of America’s 


leading capital stock insurance 





companies. 


Settles a claim from a bank holdup. 
Holdups frequently cause claims. 





















@ All Branches of the Business Are Represented in the— 


Insurance Activities of the 


Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 









Its Important Legislative, Conservation and Educational 
Program Vitally Affects Both the Buyers 
and the Sellers of Insurance 






























TERENCE F. 


* Tue Insurance Department of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States serves as a source 
of information and as an agency 
to watch the course of legislation, 
department and agency rulings, 
etc., in Washington. One of its 
important functions is to keep the 
insurance business advised as to 
expected developments and pro- 
spective moves. 

The insurance department op- 
erates under an insurance com- 
mittee, with representatives of all 
branches of the business — life, 
fire, marine, casualty and surety. 
The insurance committee reports 
to the Chamber’s board of direc- 
tors, which represents more than 
1,700 member organizations hav- 
ing an underlying membership of 
700,000 corporations, firms and 
individuals. 


7. Legislation. — As the underlying 
membership of the Chamber consists 
primarily of insurance buyers, it is 
natural its program should take defi- 
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nitely into consideration the interest 
of policyholders. The national Cham- 
ber has adopted a number of commit- 
ments in the insurance field. It holds 
for instance, that government should 
refrain from entering fields of busi- 
ness which can be successfully carried 
on by private enterprise, and has 
specifically expressed its opposition to 
the creation of monopolistic state 
workmen’s compensation funds and 
state automobile insurance funds, 
holding that employers always should 
be permitted to cover their liability 
for workmen’s compensation with in- 
surance companies if they so desire. 
It has stated emphatically that spe- 
cial state taxes levied on insurance 
should not be treated as a source of 
general revenue, but that they should 
be reduced in each state to a total 
which would adequately support state 
supervision of insurance, and it has 
expressed its approval of the basic 
principles involved in financial re- 
sponsibility legislation and is opposed 
to compulsory automobile insurance. 


2. Conservation. — The Chamber holds 
that waste in any form, whether of 














capital, labor, services, material or 
natural resources is intolerable, and 
that constant effort should be made 
towards its elimination. At the request 
of a group of governors, it undertook 
some years ago a nationwide program 
designed to reduce national fire losses, 
which at that time were in excess 
of $500,000,000 annually. Last year 
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fires in the United States took a toll 
of 10,000 lives and approximately 
$300,000,000 in property losses. 

Recognizing the relationship of 
public health in our economic welfare, 
the Chamber inaugurated the Inter- 
Chamber Health Conservation Con- 
test in cooperation with the American 
Public Health Association. 

The twelve-year background of the 
health contest bristles with instances 
of progress in health administration. 
Communities have been protected by 
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better control of communicable dis- 
ease, safer water and sewerage plants, 
improved protection of milk supplies, 
lowered death rates, illnesses pre- 
vented and work hours preserved for 
industry and fewer accidents. 

More than 400 cities, having a 
population of 35,000,000, are com- 
peting in the health conservation 
contest for cities, while an equally 
effective plan has been developed for 
rural areas. In the 1939 contest, 
forty-seven cities showed death rates 
from tuberculosis of less than forty 
per 100,000. In 1929, when the con- 
tests were inaugurated, a rate of less 
than forty was considered a goal for 
the distant future. 

The insurance department of the 
Chamber has promoted the enact- 
ment of the uniform motor vehicle 
code and has encouraged local cham- 
bers of commerce and trade associa- 
tions to conduct accident prevention 
programs. Organizations have been 
assisted by the department with such 
programs dealing not only with in- 
dustrial safety and street and highway 
safety, but with safety in the home 
and schools as well. 


3. Education. — The insurance de- 
partment’s series of insurance bul- 
letins and pamphlets, primarily in- 
tended for policyholders, explain in 
non-technical language the trends in 
workmen’s compensation legislation; 
basic principles of the fire insurance 
contract; workings of the co-insurance 
clause; use of life insurance for busi- 
ness men; losses which policyholders 
might sustain in changing their old 
life insurance policies for new, etc. 














The Chamber acts as a medium 
for cooperation between business 
men and those engaged in all 
branches of insurance. It is in a 
position to examine the problems 
of insurance, not alone from the 
viewpoint of those engaged in the 
business, but also from the view- 
point of policyholders. 


ENLARGED ACTIVITIES 
While insurance has long been 
given a prominent place on the 
general program of the Chamber, 
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recently enlarged insurance activ- 
ities were begun. Many problems 
affecting insurance are now re- 
ceiving consideration with the 
view to having insurance render 
a broader service for the benefit 
of policyholders. As part of this 
program, the Chamber is seeking 
the cooperation of policyholders 
to see that insurance is given fair 
play in the exercise of private 
initiative, unhampered by _ill- 
advised special legislation yet still 
subject to sound regulation. 








The “‘Home Office’’ building of the Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. in Washington, D. C. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
(Partial List) 


Coinsurance — 2¢ 


Tendencies in Workmen’s Com- 
pensation 

Burglary and Robbery Insurance 
— 2¢ 

Chamber of Commerce Interest in 
Insurance 

Automobile Liability Insurance — 
3¢ 

Supervision and Regulation of In- 
surance 

Business Interruption Indemnity — 
2¢ 





Special State Insurance Taxes (1930) 

Insurance Taxation of Policyholders 
(1932) 

Taxing the Policyholder (1934) 

The Tax Burden of Insurance Policy- 
holders (1935) 

Tendencies in Workmen’s Compen- 
sation — 10¢ 

Special State Insurance Taxes 

Hidden Taxes in Your Insurance 
Premiums 

Special State Insurance Taxes, Li- 
censes and Fees 

Compulsory Automobile Insurance 
— 3 

Fatal Foolishness (Fire Casualties) 

Insurance Activities 

Special Deposits by Insurance and 
Surety Companies 

Private vs. Government Insurance 


Where no price is indicated, a copy 
will be supplied free of charge. 
Prices covering orders for quantity 
lots will be supplied on request. 








Tue CASE FOR INSURANCE 


The Chamber’s insurance de- 
partment has followed closely the 
hearings before the TNEC. Last 
year, Nation’s Business, the Na- 
tional Chamber’s publication, car- 
ried a_ thirty-two-page special 
supplement entitled “Fhe Case 
for Insurance,” in which the pro- 
ceedings of the TNEC were re- 
viewed and the record of insur- 
ance set forth. More than a half 
million copies of this special sup- 
plement were distributed! In ad- 


dition, there was prepared an 
outline of a talk entitled ‘Private 
vs. Government Insurance.”’ This 
was one of a series of such outlines 
dealing with timely questions af- 
fecting the American free enter- 
prise system. Five- and ten-minute 
radio scripts were also prepared 
and sent to members of the Cham- 
ber and others. 

Insurance men can make them- 
selves a more potent force in the 
law-making process. They can 
increase their influence nationally 
by keeping in close touch with 
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Insurance Is at Work for and with 
Each Policyholder 


*‘Americans own life insurance worth 113 billion dollars. In a year 
their policies from fire insurance companies protect property worth 200 
billion dollars. 

‘By the same token, fire, casualty, surety and marine insurance com- 
panies are undertaking new responsibilities in the furtherance of our de- 
fense program. 

**They are being called upon, and are providing, insurance contracts 
which stand back of defense orders and which provide protection for the 
enormous values being built up in increased inventories in certain indus- 
tries. 

“These companies are working closely with the federal government in 
connection with the defense program. Fire and casualty companies are 
assisting the G-men with their plant survey work to prevent sabotage, and 
fire protection aid is being given the War and Navy departments on 
construction projects. 

“Insurance has been a vital source of capital for the financing of na- 
tional security. In normal times, the investment of policyholders’ reserve 
funds in every American community has strengthened the economic 
structure of the nation. Likewise, the payment of billions of dollars to 
policyholders and beneficiaries, particularly in the depression years, has 
added greatly to the nation’s stability. 

“As our defense program goes forward and money must be raised to 
pay for it, insurance companies again can be expected to do their part 
in supplying the funds, through the purchase of government bonds, just 
as they did in the critical days of 1917-18. | 

“The safety record of American insurance, in times of peace as well 


as in times of emergency, is not just a happy circumstance. It is the re- 

sult of the application of sound and wise business principles and methods, 

under regulations laid down by the States. 
“Tt is along these lines of national defense that insurance does its major 

work — and policyholders each do their share in building to even greater 

degree our national security through individual and family security. 

Thus it is abundantly evident that insurance is at work for and with 

each of its millions of policyholders in preserving all that America means 


a 


and stands for.’’ — Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 


a 























representatives in Congress, by 
keeping themselves advised of the 
nature of problems with which 
they are dealing and the difficul- 
ties with which they must con- 
tend. Insurance men can do this 
as individuals, but they can do 
it more forcefully and effectively 
through concerted action with 
their fellow business men, as 
members of their local chambers 
of commerce and other business 
groups. 

The national Chamber func- 
tions on legislative matters through 
its member organizations. More 
than 1,100 legislative committees, 
an average of more than two in 
each Congressional District, have 
been organized by chambers of 
commerce and trade associations. 
Committee members speak to 
their Congressmen with the au- 
thority of constituents; with the 
intimate knowledge of how legis- 
lation affects their community or 
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their industry. This “grass roots” 
approach is the exact reverse 
of the outmoded method of try- 
ing to influence Congress direct 
through a national headquarters 
located in a metropolitan center. 
The strength of this unique setup 
lies in the fact that these commit- 
tees are strictly local in character 
and in operation. 

To motivate and coordinate 
the operations of legislative com- 
mittees, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, from 
its vantage point in the nation’s 
capital, supplies the Congres- 
sional information and material 
necessary for prompt and inde- 
pendent action. Through its af- 
filiated local chambers of com- 
merce and trade associations, it 
serves as a functioning group to 
oppose any attacks that may be 
detrimental to policyholders as 
well as the insurance business 
itself. 








On the occasion of this first major milestone in 


the progress of your publication, I should like to 
express to you my sincere appreciation and com- 
mendation for your contributions of sound think- 
ing and useful information to agents during the 
past year. In view of the fine and substantial start 
that your JouRNAL has made, we are looking for- 
ward to your continued high performance in the 
Payne H. Midyette, President, 
National Association of Insurance Agents. 


year to come. - 
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“Does this policy cover ordinary acci- 
dents caused by trees springing up 
unexpectedly out of the ground and 
rows of telephone poles suddenly 
rushing down the highway at you?” 
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**A fine salesman you turned out to be — 
when you didn’t even have yourself cov- 
ered with one of your own policies!” 






















‘‘We had insurance on everything that 
was stolen with the exception of the 
watchdog and the burglar-proof safe.” 














@ Speaking of Public Relations, 
Let Us Consider — 





The Public as a Sounding Board 





It Is the Sum Total of Contacts with the Public 
that Creates the Debits or Credits for Us 
in the Public Sentiment 
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* A SOUNDING BOARD is something 
that picks up your pitch and 
throws it back at you. If your 
pitch is good, the return will be 
good, and this is as true in insur- 
ance as in music. 

The term “public relations” is 
a good one if properly understood 
and applied, but personally I 
think the term has been over- 
worked and frequently used rather 
loosely. ‘Too often it has been used 
by businesses and individuals who 
really have in mind selfish propa- 
ganda and coercion, instead of 
education and building good will. 
I prefer to think of it simply as 
*“making friends.” 

There is no doubt whatever 
that we can accomplish more by 
a continuous and sincere effort on 
the part of many rather than 
through some elaborate “system” 
standing alone. Every day thou- 
sands of us in all branches of the 
business are meeting and talking 
with hundreds of thousands of 
persons who represent the public 





—jin fact, are the public. Each 
such meeting, no matter’ how 
casual, leaves some impression — 
perhaps slightly favorable, per- 
haps slightly unfavorable — and 
it is the sum total of all those im- 
pressions over a period of time 
that creates a debit or credit in the 
intangible account of public senti- 
ment. 

Many of those we meet from 
day to day know what business 
we are in even though it may not 
be actually mentioned, and in 
some measure that business is 
helped or hindered by the impres- 
sions we give. And if they don’t 
know our business we should find 
a way to let them know casually, 
as soon as possible. It is surprising 
how many will ask questions which 
give us an opportunity to get in a 
few good words in behalf of the 
business generally — some will even 
be immediate prospects, others 


will be at some future time, while 
many, of course, never will be. 
But we must not overlook the 





great importance of creating good 
will even among those we know 
definitely will never be our cus- 
tomers. We must not forget that 
they play an equal part in that 
thing called “public opinion’? — 
often a greater part, because many 
times they will be older men and 
women whose views carry much 
weight among their relatives and 
associates. 

Of course, the creation of pub- 
lic good will toward our business 
can not alone create a desire for 
the protection we have to sell, for 
the salesman still has an important 
job to do. But it most assuredly 
can pave the way. 

Strike a note on the piano and 
depress one of the pedals, and what 
is the result? The note will be 
prolonged by the sounding board, 
and other notes may be played 
before it has died out. If successive 
true notes are struck the result is 
melody or harmony; but just as 
the sounding board of the piano 
can Carry a single note for only a 
limited time, so it is with the notes 
we strike in our contacts with the 
public. It must be a continuous 
effort if we are to get the best re- 
sults. Spasmodic effort can create 
only a passing interest, easily for- 
gotten. Let us go about our daily 
work with the determination to do 
a little better job than we have 
done before, and the rest will take 
care of itself. 
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There are many ways in which 
we can create and retain good will 
in the course of our daily work no 
matter what particular part we 
play in the business. A clerk in the 
home office has his sphere of in- 
fluence, just as does the salesman 
on the “‘firing line.’’ Both are im- 
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portant. And we must keep in 
mind, too, that our relations with 
each other are important. Har- 
mony between company and agent, 
between employer and employee, 
among the companies, and among 
the agents of the various com- 
panies, all play an important part 
in shaping public sentiment, be- 
cause directly or indirectly a lot 
of it gets to the general public in 














many ways; from the office-boy 
telling his family and friends what 
a great company he works for, to 
the salesman telling a prospect 
that he has a fine policy with a 
competitor. 


EXAMPLES 


Correspondence. — Next to com- 
pany policy, correspondence is 
most important. Many times the 
wording of letters will create more 
lasting impressions than the actual 
facts conveyed by those same 
letters. More than a few times I 
have seen ill will established by the 
tone of a letter in which the policy- 
holder was being informed that 
the company actually was waiving 
certain conditions and giving him 
the benefit of something to which 
he was not legally entitled; and I 
have also seen bright examples of 
the opposite situation: good will 
established by careful choice of 
language in telling the policy- 
holder that we cannot do some- 
thing he thought we could or 
should. This importance of ques- 
tion of letters cannot be overem- 
phasized. 

Telephoning. — Here it is es- 
pecially important that those who 
use the phone understand the 
principles of good public relations 
rather than merely try to follow 
some general rules that have been 
laid down. Many years ago the 
telephone company hit on the 
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slogan “‘The Voice with the Smile 
Wins” and there is nothing more 
true than that brief statement, 
despite the fact that we have all 
joked about it and made light of it. 

If you are skeptical, just make 
note of your own reactions to the 
answers you get the next ten times 
you have occasion to call various 
business concerns on the phone. 

Civic Activities. — Managers and 
agents are usually in closer con- 
tact with the public than are the 
Home Office people. Not only is 
their business conduct open to 
scrutiny, but their so-called “‘pri- 
vate affairs’’ as well. For instance, 
if in a small city John Jones is 
known to take an active interest in 
civic affairs both he and his com- 
pany — yes, and the insurance 
business as well — will benefit. 
The successful insurance man is 
identified with other activities 
which indirectly reflect favorably 
upon him. 

* * * 

Public opinion is perhaps fickle, 
but the majority of us are always 
looking for flaws in nearly every- 
thing; and insurance is certainly 
no exception. Even if a flaw is soft- 
pedaled it still will be noticed and 
probably will be talked about 
more than all the rest of the care- 
fully worked out and executed 
score. Such discords cannot always 
be avoided, but they can be held to 
a minimum; and, realizing their 
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far-reaching effect, we must do all 
in our power to prevent them and 
really hold them to a minimum. 

People who like music will seek 
the orchestra that gives the most 
flawless and faithful performance, 
and in insurance the same thing 
will happen. If our notes are dis- 
cordant or fail to ring true over a 
sustained period, the public will 
look elsewhere. During the next 
few years we are actually in a posi- 
tion to determine whether they 
will look to us in increasing num- 
bers; or whether they will look 
elsewhere. One thing we can be 
sure of: with increased realization 
of the need, and increased under- 
standing and desire, they are going 
to look somewhere. 

We shouldn’t feel that we are 
merely building for others because 
the effects of building on a solid 
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foundation of good will are quickly 
felt. On dramatic issues, public 
opinion has changed overnight — 
and while we need not anticipate 
any such rapid change as respects 
our business, there inevitably will 
be a change, and we shall be re- 
sponsible for the direction of the 
change, whether favorable or un- 
favorable to us. 

We can and must guide that 
change. We know we are in a great 
business and that we are trying to 
do and are doing a real public 
service. Let’s not permit discords 
to monopolize that great sounding 
board of public opinion and drown 
out or mar the symphony of co- 
operation, service and sincerity of 
purpose. Instead, let’s pool our 
efforts toward harmony — and 
better understanding. The agent 
can ask no better payment. 











You’ll Get a Chuckle or Two 











—as well as a lot of information — 
from the sparkling vivacity of “Sum- 
mertime Safety in the Great Outdoors.” 


Turn Now to Page 45 
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ONE YEAR AGO 


There has been a need for a means such as this affords 





to interpret the work being done for you and member 

companies by the Association; to provide pertinent and 

helpful sales promotion and business information to 

producers, and through them to the public; and generally to further the continued 
growth of stock company coverage in the casualty and surety fields. — 7. M. Haines, 
President, Association of Casualty and Surety Executives and United States Manager of the 
London Guarantee and Accident, New York. . . . It is hard to realize that the casualty 
and surety business is so recent a development. Today in premium volume it ex- 
ceeds the fire business. — Hon. Louis H. Pink, Superintendent of Insurance, New York. 
. The Association does not exist solely as the agent of its members. They would 
not have it so. It is concerned as well with the insurance buyer and the public. In 
truth, only as it understands and serves the needs of the latter can it faithfully serve 


the companies contributing to its support. —C. W. Fairchild, General Manager, 
Association of Casualty and Surety Executives. . . . Defalcations are costing American 
business approximately $645,000 per working day. — W. H. Bennem, now Vice Presi- 


dent, American Surety, New York. . . . The capital stock company contract is complete, 
non-assessable, the cost is known and definitely fixed. There need be no haunting 
fear of assessment in a known or unknown amount. — Ray Murphy, Assistant General 
Manager, Association of Casualty and Surety Executives, New York. . . . Use of slightly 
humorous collection letters, in my own case, frequently have brought in delinquent 
items where the time-worn statement has failed. — Mervin L. Lane, the Lane Agency, 
New York. . . . Some time ago a survey of approximately 20,000 wholesalers and 
manufacturers showed that about 16,000 had real need of fidelity insurance and 
about 6,000 had it. — Spencer Welton, Vice President, Massachusetts Bonding and In- 
surance, Boston. . . . The first step in successful long-range activity for an individual 
consists in organizing himself exactly as though he were a national organization 
with a sales problem. — Averell Broughton. . . . I think the time has come when, 
for the profit and progress of agent and company alike, we must turn our big guns 
and point them in the direction where our real target 

lies — the great field of new business. — W. T. Harper, 

Vice President and Agency ‘Director, Maryland Casualty, 
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FOOTPOWER REPLACES HORSEPOWER. London, England.'— Some of the direct 
and indirect results of the ravages of war and the effect on the daily life of the civilian 
population as a result are clearly shown in the changing modes of transportation used 
in the everyday life of the community. Because of the problem created by the rationing 
of gasoline in England, this little vehicle, which we understand is called a Velocar 
and which originated in France, is coming into use in London. As you can see, mo- 
tive power is supplied by pedals, and in this two-seater model shown in Hyde Park, 
both driver and passenger, as “pedalees,” may provide motive power. (Acme Photo.) 





ITALIAN ECONOMY VHIBE Ro 
coin an original phrase, necafy is th 
vention. Here’s just about the@timate 
afternoon drive 4 la Europe ive is ‘ 
a family outing in Rome, witfhe chi 
father both pedalling a doie-bicyc 
used in this country as a resiipf con 


economize on gasoline. The ghicle i 


and has no aluminum parts, fordue to v 
Italy is economizing on alumiag also. | 





THE NEWS | 





IRATE MOTHERS DIRECT TRAFFIC. Annadale, 
Long Island. —1n a dramatic protest against a school- 
boy’s death by auto, these mothers took militant charge 
of directing traffic outside the school during the time 
pupils cross the street. A few days previous a six-year-old 
child had been struck by a hit-and-run driver. Largely 
as a result of their protests and their vigorous action, 
a uniformed police officer is now directing traffic during 


the hours of “school traffic.” 


(Wide World Photo.) 


SAFETY CHUTE AT NEW ORDNANCE 
WORKS. Radford, Virginia. — C. A. Hig- 
gins, President of the Hercules Pow- 
der Company, tries out one of the new, 
up-to-date emergency safety chutes at the 
new $44,000,000 munitions plant here. 
Emergency exits like this throughout 
the plant insure quick means of egress 
in case of accidents to workers. (Acme.) 





EARLY MORTAITY 1 
in the attractive dsplay « 
107 William Set, wit 
this old book othe se 
tality from 1657 1758 
King’f moft excdlent N 
don.” The voluse sumn 
of December, 160, as 
The Total of all he Buri 
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[Y VEWELE Rome, Italy.—To FUEL SHORTAGE FELT IN SWEDEN. YESSUH, MR. BONES. New York 
ase, new@ly is the mother of in- Stockholm, Sweden. — Those who don’t care City. — Shown here are two students 
about tk@timate in that Sunday so much for pushmobiles, like those shown in the medical jurisprudence class of 
Europe Mve is a scene showing at left, will be interested in this picture of The Insurance Society of New York, 
ome, wilghe child’s mother and E. Henning, a Stockholm inventor, riding making merry with the family skeleton 
g a dolle-bicycle arrangement the motorcycle he developed that runs on used in the course. Skeleton readily 
as a resiiof concerted efforts to gas generated by charcoal instead of gaso- adopts itself to any use—its bones 
1. Theghicle is made of steel line. On one filling this machine is said to can be taken apart and passed around 
Parts, fordue to war requirements, run about 30 miles at a speed ranging from the room for inspection. Many cas- 
0 alumiog also. (Acme Photo.) 30 to 40 miles per hour. (Acme Photo.) ualty men were enrolled in the course. 





IN PICTURES 


MORTAITY TABLES OF 1660. London, England.—Reposing ON A HIGHWAY OUT WEST. Redmond, Oregon. — 
tractivedsplay cabinets of The Insurance Society of New York, Here is a unique invention of Roy Shelton, a mechanic, 
liam Set, with many another interesting insurance display, is shown with his son in his new-type “automobile.” Of one- 
book othe seventeeth century containing yearly bills of mor- horsepower, the new contraption is said to give the rider 
m 1657 1758, inclusive, “according to the Report made tothe ll the thrills of driving an automobile and horse com- 
noft excellent Majefty, by the Company of Parifh Clerkf of Lon- bined, at the phenomenal speed of 15 miles an hour. Reins 
he volue summarizes the report for the year ending the 11th day direct motion of vehicle. Gas feed, gear shift and brakes 
nber, 160, as follows: “The Total of all the Chrifteningf, 6971; are in wagon, while one gallon of fuel suffices for a day’s 
1 of all he Burialf this Year, 15,118; Whereof of the Plague, 14.” run — or should we say “gallop” (Wide World Photo.) 
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NOW AVAILABLE FOR BUYERS 


Numerous requests that we enter subscriptions for the JOURNAL to be sent to 
interested clients and large buyers of insurance lead us to say that we are now 
in a position to offer such a service to those producers who desire it, at the 
regular (cost) price of $1.00 a year. Although edited primarily for the producer, 
there is also much in each issue of interest to the buyer or policyholder. Articles 
on actual salesmanship, you will have noted, are in the minority. Most of the 
stories tell of the accomplishments and advantages of stock insurance; give 
simplified information on hazards and coverages; or praise the services of the 
agent. The Readers Guide appearing on the inside front covers makes instant 


reference easy. 


Let the JourNAL work directly for you as a goodwill builder among your 
clients. Have us enter five or six subscriptions for you, then write your prospects 


and clients that the JouRNAL will come to them regularly with your compliments. 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS 


ASSOCIATION OF CASUALTY & SURETY EXECUTIVES 

60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

Enclosed is my check for $........ for which please enter year’s subscriptions to the 
Journa! for the following: 











Name Name 
St. & No. St. & No. 
City & State City & State 


(List additional names on separate sheet and attach to this coupon) 





My name is 





Address 
ae ee ee SL ey ee eee ae a 


Clip this coupon and mail it now — Today! 
34 




















@ “Know All Men by These Presents” 





The Romance of Judicial Bonds 





Fiduciary and Renewal Bonds Form a 
Steady Source of Agency Income 





W. RUSSELL BRISCOE 


* SURETYSHIP is one of the oldest, 
if not the oldest, forms of insurance 
or guarantyship in existence. Even 
back in Biblical times, King Solo- 
mon said, “If thou be surety for 
thy friend, thou ensnarest thy 
soul.’’ No doubt he had just been 
served with notice of suit where he 
had been surety on some close 
friend’s guardian bond! 

Even though a judicial bond 
may be small, claims have an odd 
way of coming up years after the 
signer has forgotten all about the 
transaction. For instance, take a 
recent case handled by one of our 
surety companies in which we 
were surety on an administrator’s 
bond in the amount of $25,000. 
Years after the administrator and 
all of the known heirs were dead, 
a child of the deceased by another 
wife appeared and claimed that 
he was the rightful heir .to the 
deceased’s entire estate and was 
possessed of proof to bear out his 


Suggested by “The Romance of the 
Contract Bond,” by James M. Barkdull, 
Tue CasuALTy AND SURETY JOURNAL, 
February, 1941, page 10. 





claim. The case was settled by the 
surety company for a substantial 
sum of money. 

So far as the bond form is con- 
cerned, a judicial bond is the 
simplest of all bond forms, but 
therein lies the biggest pitfall for 
the agent in executing this form 
of bond without first referring to 
his underwriting authority, for the 
statutes in each state are volumi- 
nous concerning the rights to col- 
lect under this type of bond. 

Broadly speaking, a judicial 
bond is any bond filed in a court 
in accordance with a statutory re- 
quirement either for the purpose 
of guaranteeing the faithful per- 
formance of duty of a fiduciary act- 
ing under the supervision of the 
court or to enable parties engaged 
in litigation to procure the benefit 
of the processes provided by law 
for the enforcement of the respec- 
tive rights and remedies of the 
parties litigant. They fall into two 
general classifications: 

(1) Fiduciary bonds, which, in sub- 
stance, guarantee that a fiduciary 
appointed by the court for the per- 
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formance of certain duties will dis- 
charge those duties honestly and 
properly according to law — includ- 
ing those of executors, administra- 
tors, guardians, trustees, receivers, etc. 

(2) Court Bonds filed by 
who are either plaintiffs or defend- 
ants in litigation — including replevin, 
garnishment, attachment, appeal, dis- 
solve attachment, release of garnish- 
ment, etc. 


parties 


Judicial bonds form a steady 
source of renewal income for an 
agency and should be solicited 
intensively. In most cases they 
form a clean type of business and 
the premiums in most cases are 
forthcoming immediately. The busi- 


ness is interesting from many 


te 
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standpoints, and each case is as 
different from the other as day 
from night. 

The agent’s duties are two-fold 
in the surety business: First he 
must safeguard and protect the 
interests of the company that he 
represents and whose power of 
attorney he holds. Second, he 
must see that his clients get prompt 
and efficient service. 

All of us want to make a good 
production record; competition is 
keen; and it is sometimes hard to 
have to lose a risk, but in the long 
run, if you are fair with the com- 
pany and fair with your clients, 
you will build up a big volume of 
judicial bond business. 


Don't Think We Have Forgotten You — 


When your next few copies of THe CasuaLty AND SurRETY JOURNAL do not 
arrive at the usual time. Here is our regular summer “combined” schedule: 


June-July Issue 
Out about 





August-Sept. Issue 
Out about 























MEMORABLE SALES 


INTERVIEWS 


“Veni Vidi Vici’ 











“Ten Cents Apiece for Honest Men” 


FRED B. 


AGENT: You, better than anyone 
else, know the rocky road you 
traveled to attain your reputation 
as a _ successful business man. 
Would you want to come over 
that road again? 

Prospect: No. 

AGENT: Suppose for the moment 
you had just received the shocking 
news that someone in your employ 
had helped himself to your money 
and merchandise, over a period of 
years, to the extent that it would 
mean you’d have to travel up 
that road all over again. You know 
how tough it would be. I'll bet 
you it would have caused you 
plenty of worries and troubles and 
sleepless nights, wouldn’t it? (Get 
him to tell you about it. Whether young 
or old, they like to talk about it.) I 
offer what is the only sure check 


WRIGHT 


against dishonesty that you and I 
know of that will help hold your 
wagon of success up here at the 
top of the hill. Isn’t that so? 
Prospect: Why, I suppose so. 
AGENT: I believe, too, through 
your experience with and knowl- 
edge of humanity, you have picked 
honest men for the operation of 
your business. But you will agree 
also, won’t you, that neither you 
nor any man living can know 
when hundreds of different things, 
such as sickness, depressions, gam- 
bling, speculation, keeping up with 
the Joneses, etc., may cause some- 
one to become dishonest? Do you 
know in the majority of losses, 
dishonesty starts with just borrow- 
ing-with-full-intentions-of-repay- 
ing? It’s the most trusted employ- 
ees, too, who do it; they of course 


“2 Sales Dialog on Fidelity Bonds |e 
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would have the biggest opportunity. 

In two thousand years there has 
been only one perfect man on this 
earth and they crucified Him. 
It’s futile then for you or me, or 
anyone, to say a man will always 
under all conditions be honest, 
isn’t it? 

Prospect: It’s certainly pretty 
difficult, I'll say that. 

AGENT: It was George Wash- 
ington who said, “I hope I shail 
always possess firmness and vir- 
tue enough to maintain the char- 
acter of an honest man.” But all 
men don’t possess the firmness and 
virtue of Washington. I don’t 
know what firm of C.P.A’s you 
use for your auditing, but I do 
know any of them could horrify 
you, if the ethics of their business 
permitted them to tell you some of 
their experiences in uncovering 
dishonest acts. These experiences 
I am sure, though, are the rea- 
son why they recommend fidel- 
ity bonds. 

A recent case right here in our 
city turned out to be a sad experi- 
ence for an employer. You know 
him, too. The employer had what 
he thought was a perfectly honest 
and loyal employee in a trusted 
position. But after five years he 
discovered differently and he told 
me that when the auditors had 
uncovered a $40,000 loss, he had 
them stop. He said, ““Why should 
I pay out money to auditors to 
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keep on uncovering a loss for 
which I had no bond to cover?” 
Yes, you guessed right. He has a 
big bond now, but think of the 
“premium” it cost him when he 
had no bond at all! 

The other day I wrote a $2,000 
bond on a bookkeeper for a friend 


FRED B. WRIGHT 


of mine. The premium was $11 
annually. This friend figured on a 
piece of paper for a couple of 
minutes, then looked up and said, 
“Tm awfully dumb. My other 
bookkeeper ran off with $2,000 
and that amount of money would 
have paid this premium for 182 
years. How in the world does 
your company write a bond for 
such a small premium?” 




















Some time ago I sat in the office 
of the executive vice president of a 
large bonding company and heard 
a $100,000 bond loss discussed. 
That executive knew the guilty 
man and went into detail to tell 
me of his standing and fine life- 
long reputation. He was horrified 
to realize that this honest man was 
guilty of dishonesty. Mr. Prospect, 
when executives of bonding com- 
panies, whose sole business is to 
pick honest men and place bonds 
on them, realize they make 
hundred-thousand-dollar mistakes, 
which have to be paid for, you 
and I would have a tough job on 
our hands trying to fill their posi- 
tions, wouldn’t we? 

We recently wrote a bond for 
another one of our clients who 
also said he knew his employees 
were honest. The investigation by 
this same bonding company who 
will write your bond, discovered 
that one of his employees had 
served ten years in prison for 
dishonesty. Think of it! His em- 
ployer knew he was an honest man. 

We paid a bond claim on an es- 
teemed old gentleman whose name 
has graced the front page head- 
lines more than once. That old 
man stood high in his community 


ee 


Dishonesty can wreck a going business as well as fire: 
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and should be retired. Instead, 
he’s broke and disgraced. He was 
honest though for years. If by in- 
creasing the wages of each of your 
employees ten cents a week you 
could in effect guarantee their hon- 
esty, you would be willing to do 
it, wouldn’t you? 

Prospect: I suppose I would. 

AGENT: Sure. And that’s exactly 
what this bond does. Figure it 
yourself, ten cents apiece for hon- 
est men. 

Suppose today you were pick- 
ing an honest man from a number 
of applicants, for an important 
position in your company. You 
would gladly pay ten cents for a 
recommendation that was backed 
up by $10,000, wouldn’t you? 
Ask any banker if he can pick and 
guarantee the honesty of a man 
for a position in his bank. He'll 
say ‘‘No”’ quickly and in the same 
breath tell you bank employees 
must be bonded. You wouldn’t 
do your banking with a bank that 
didn’t bond its employees. That’s 
a fact, isn’t it? Then why for a 
moment trust that same money 
and your property to your own un- 
bonded employees? 

Will $10,000 be sufficient? Or 
do you prefer $15,000? 








Choice 


Butte, Montana. — Here’s one for the 
believe-it-or-disbelieve-it department: 
Two drivers, both hurt in a motor 
crash, each voluntarily assumed the 


blame. Nominated for the Hall of 
Fame! 
PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania. — Five min- 


utes in the life of one family here: One 
child was shocked by a high-tension 
wire; another was hit by an auto; 
the third was bitten by a dog; and the 
fourth fell through an old skylight 
on the roof to the second floor of her 
home. 


Toronto, Ontario. — A garage man 
answered a call to tow a car. While 
he was gone, garage was relieved of 
$90 in cash and $2,087 in checks. 
Call was fake, but the rcbkery was 
real. 

held 


ToLepo, Ohio.—A_ banquet 


here to present a safe-driving medal 
developed one fault. Recipient never 
did arrive at meeting. Reason: He 
had been arrested en route for speed- 
ing to the meeting held in his honor. 





Morsels 








MARINETTE, Wisconsin. — There were 
21 offices in the building. Thieves 
robbed 20. The one they skipped had 
this sign on the door: “Burglars, take 
notice! Don’t break in and damage 
property. Call for key if you want to 
look around a bit.” 


Boston, Massachusetts. — One of our 
member companies reports several 
weird tales from “The Hub of the 
Universe.”’ A candy manufacturer re- 
ported the theft of a ton of fudge. A 
vaudeville performer mislaid a trained 
seal. And a thief who stole $300 from 
the trousers pocket of the chief en- 
gineer of a British steamship, over- 
looked $4,000,000 inggold which had 
been brought over on the vessel to 
finance war orders in this country. 


Orrawa, Ontario. — A _ safe stolen 
here was transported to a distant city 
and there abandoned. What thieves 
failed to discover was fact that safe 
contained $10,000 worth of bonds. 


Illustration at top of page, used by cour- 
tesy of the General Electric Company. 





























PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania. — Two 
young men entered a photographic 
studio, posed for their pictures. Then 
they slugged the photographer, robbed 
the till, and fled. When owner finally 
came to, he suddenly realized that he 
had the best clues in the world — 
photographs of the criminals. The 
rest was easy. 


PieRMONT, New York. — It was dark, 
and 4:45 a.m. when the police phone 
rang. Caller shouted excitedly that a 
local coal yard was being ransacked by 
a band of robbers. Marauder proved 
to be a magnificent ten-point buck 
deer. A “‘scaring”’ shot fired into the 
air caused the deer to jump into the 
office (via a plate glass window), 
where he landed on the roof of a 
brand-new sedan (not doing it any 
good); whereupon the deer took 
another flying leap through another 
large window (and so out into the 
darkness). 


CHOICE MORSELS 
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Bay County, Michigan. — Here is 
Michigan’s only individually owned 
township fire-fighting organization. 
Finding it was impossible for the 
small nearby townships to buy their 
own equipment, a public spirited 
citizen decided to buy the apparatus 
himself and rent it to the rural gov- 
ernments on a flat yearly basis. 


Winpsor, Ontario.—A_ police car 
stolen from two officers attending a 
meeting was driven 100 miles but was 
back on the job again in two days 
with stolen license plates. 


Toronto, Ontario. — A man who for 
years had guarded pedestrians at a 
certain intersection here has died 
from injuries received at the same 
corner. During rush hours, he used to 
advise people when it was safe to cross 
to the other side. 








Please accept my congratulations on the begin- 
ning of a new year in the publication of your dis- 
tinguished JourRNAL. This “Magazine of Ideas” 
originated in a desire for service. Introducing the 


first issue last May, Mr. J. M. Haines, President of a Fi 

the Association, expressed the wish that readers > Ro 
might find the publication interesting and helpful. S My A 
The inspiration and the educational value of the > > 
issues which followed make it wholly evident that Zt gr 


Mr. Haines’ modest wish has been amply fulfilled. 
I trust that, through the coming years, this maga- 


zine will continue to serve its readers with the high 
degree of success promised by its beginning. — 


William Leslie, General Manager, 


National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 















CompuLtsory AUTOMOBILE 
The Casualty Insuror 

There is a suspicion that a lot of 
agents would welcome compulsory 
automobile liability insurance, not- 
withstanding the experience in Massa- 
chusetts. In that state commissions 
were reduced by state authority. Any 
agents who are inclined to lean toward 
compulsory automobile laws would do 
well to consider how they would like 
to have their liability lines taken away 
from them, to the same extent that 
they are now shut out of the fire and 
theft lines on sales of new cars. 
WHERE THERE’S SMOKE 
The Weekly Underwriter 

“Perhaps the most unusual source 
of fire that has come to our attention 
was one which destroyed a building, 
and was caused by a smoldering ciga- 
rette butt which a bird picked up and 
carried to its nest under the roof,” 
says the insurance department of the 
State of Maine. 


SPEAKING OF 
INSURANCE HAZARDS 
Newsweek 

They’ve allowed $1,800 workmen’s 
compensation to a New York nurse 
whose earning capacity was inter- 
rupted when, dining at a nurses’ home, 


Bed you en Rosie Se ae 














she “took a mouthful of exceedingly 
hot potatoes” — so hot, she said, they 
knocked her cold. She also burned her 
hand on the potatoes, though this is 
not to imply that nurses do not eat 
potatoes with a fork. . . . John Biggs 
came down with a stomach-ache while 
dining at a Broadway restaurant. Mr. 
Biggs, a circus man who eats razor 
blades, tacks, and similar peculiar 
provender, was nonplussed. His stom- 
ach, he said, never had bothered him 
before. . . . A gray-haired thief who 
has spent 30 of his 81 years in jail told 
a New York magistrate: “My big 
mistake was the one year I did honest 
work. There was an accident and I 
lost one eye. That taught me a lesson.” 

. ALos Angeles tax official, aghast 
at discovering that a million-dollar 
glass factory had been stolen — build- 
ings, machinery, materials, and all — 
reported to his superiors with deep 
emotion: “Something drastic should 
be done about such things.” 





Hor News 
Life Association News 

The methods used by German 
propaganda agencies in the United 
States occasionally baffle us. We are 
in recent receipt, for example, of a 
flash “by Radiogram from Berlin to 
the German Railroads Information 





SAEEEEAEEESY 


Several Nuggets of Interest and 
Help from the Daily Press or 
Various Insurance Magazines 


Office,” which announces _breath- 
lessly that “‘there has been no particu- 
lar rush to take out life insurance in 
Germany in 1940, according to a 
report just issued. . . .” 

If that’s boring from within, the 
method eludes us. That’s no way, 
gentlemen, to curry favor with an 
organization of those who sell life in- 
surance. 








20,000,000 INTERVIEWS 
C. S. Weech in 
The Eastern Underwriter 

C. S. Weech has examined his own 
company’s records and those available 
in other companies and estimates that 
there have been 20,000,000 “‘inter- 
views” or contacts with the public in 
a year’s time in connection with claim 
settlements. In other words, 20,000,- 
000 opportunities to sell the public on 
the value of stock casualty insurance. 
The present-day adjuster is equitable 
and fair; poor and rich are treated 
alike, their stories listened to pa- 
tiently so as to get every possible fact 
bearing on the claim. Adjusters are 
“among our best salesmen for stock 
casualty insurance.” 


Stock CasuaLTy 
Votume Up 
Journal of Commerce 

Casualty and surety premiums of 
stock companies in 1940, as indicated 
by the 1941 edition of the “Spectator 











Handy Chart,” show an increase of 
about 5 per cent over 1939. The pre- 
mium income aggregated $770,083,- 
784 and included companies doing 
approximately 80 per cent of the total 
business done by stock companies. 
This is an increase of $39,776,144 
over the previous year for the cor- 
responding companies. The loss ratio 
was only slightly higher on the written 
basis than that in 1939. The total 
losses paid, including adjustment ex- 
penses, in 1940 amounted to $368,- 
783,045, a ratio on the paid basis of 
47.9 per cent. In 1939 the loss ratio 
was 47.5 per cent. 

Surety and fidelity premiums re- 
main practically the same in both 
volume and in loss ratio, as in 1939. 
Total premiums amounted to $90,- 
356,147 in 1940, on which the loss 
ratio was 25.2 per cent. 
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“Now, about that burglary insurance 
policy, Mr. Dithers.... Are you 
covered?” — Best’s Insurance News 








Every one of your prospects and clients takes a vacation — has a 





summer cottage — visits a resort hotel —or goes fishing, swimming, 


picnicking, etc. 


Every one of them will be extremely interested in a booklet-reprint of 
the unusual feature beginning on the next page, “Summertime Safety 
in the Great Outdoors’ — written for, and in the language of, the 
insurance buyer. Order a liberal supply of these booklet-reprints for mail- 
ing to all your clients; for a favorable approach to new prospects; or as 
a good-will builder during your interviews. 


Orders will be received only up to and including June 1, and will be 
shipped as soon as possible after that date. Special prices: 100 to 1,000 
copies, 3¢ apiece; additional copies, 2¢ apiece. All orders for New York 
City should add 2% for sales tax. 


r To Help in Your Approach 
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HEY WERE PLAYING BALL on 
a = bank of the little river, the 
thirty-year-old bank clerk and his 
nine-year-old son, tossing the big 
soft ball back and forth and run- 
ning and laughing in the hot Au- 
gust sunlight. Over there beneath 
a gnarled box elder tree the young 
wife-mother was clearing away 
the debris left by their picnic 
lunch. She left the thermos-jug 
out; ice-cold drinks were so re- 
freshing in the heat! Their car, a 
shiny new sedan, stood back near 
the entrance to the glade, and be- 
yond it, hidden by the trees, traffic 
hummed ceaselessly along the 
open highway like the pulse of a 
life they were trying to forget for a 
day. 

‘Jeepers, it’s hot!” the young 
father panted. He motioned to his 
son to stop throwing the ball and 
looked at his forearms; they were 
beginning to redden. He walked 
over to the tree and poured a long 
drink of ice-cold pop and gulped 
it down; it tingled pleasantly on 
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jerking weakly. The current had 








his tongue and in his throat and 
nostrils. In the shade the sweat on 
his body felt cold, but his flesh 
seemed still hotter by contrast, 
and he looked at the water, so 
cool, so deep, so inviting. 

‘I’m broiling. Into the water for 
me,” he told his wife. He ran 
across the sun-baked glade and 
dived into the water. He came up 
blowing and splashing, and started 
swimming out into the current, 
using his own highly original ver- 
sion of the Australian crawl. 

Death in the Afternoon. The cramp 
gripped his stomach like that, 
without warning. He doubled up 
like a jackknife, his arms and legs 


carried him downstream before 
his wife and son realized that he 
was drowning. Then they ran 
alongside the bank screaming, but 
they couldn’t help him, because 
they couldn’t swim. 

The State Police fished him out 
of the eelgrass four hundred feet 
downstream at eight o’clock that 








we 








evening. He was cool enough then; 
his body was as cold as the spring- 
fed river that had claimed his 
life. 

Funny how many people ignore 
the old rules against swimming 
after overeating, and swimming 
alone. Not so funny when we re- 
member that there are about five 
thousand hot weather drownings 
in this country every year! 


Nature Can’t Think! People love 
to get out and get close to Nature, 
but far too many of them forget 
that Nature can’t think, can’t pro- 
tect them against the consequences 
of their own thoughtlessness and 
recklessness. In the summertime 
there is a strong urge to get out in 
the open, to escape for awhile from 
the artificialities of civilization, 
and the lives we throw away in 
satisfying that primitive hunger 
are most numerous then. The 
peak toll comes in July, with more 
persons dying in all sorts of acci- 
dents than in any other month of 
the year! 

And most of them so needlessly! 
What are the major causes of 
death and injury to summertime 
nature lovers, and how may they 
be avoided? 


One Thousand a Week! Drown- 
ing, of course, is the chief agent of 
The Old-Man-With-The-Scythe. 
Five thousand of us die this way in 
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the hot months, drownings in 
July alone averaging 50 a day! 
Lightning blasts the lives from an- 
other several hundred more. Sun- 
burn and sunstroke, heart failure 
induced by overexertion, poison- 
ous snakes, mushrooms and ber- 
ries, poison ivy, sumac and oak, 
impure drinking water, and in- 
fection of neglected cuts and 
scratches — perhaps the stealth- 
iest killer of all! —each adds its 
note to the summer symphony of 
accidental death. More than 1,000 
a week is a reasonable estimate of 
those who perish accidentally in 
this country in summertime from 
all causes, in addition to the motor 
vehicle dead, who are always with 
us. More than 1,000 a week! It 
doesn’t pay to play the fool with 
Nature in summertime! 

















DROWNING 











They say that drowning is a 
pleasant death, after the first 
agony is past. Dreamy, retrospec- 
tive, all that sort of thing. This is 
good news to the 5,000 who’ll 
drown this summer. Personally, I 
want none of it. I’d rather die 
some other way. So, when I go 
swimming, I’m going to observe 
the good old rules. I’m not going 
to swim at all unless I’m accom- 
panied by at least one person who 
can swim well enough to pull me 
out of trouble. I’m going to wait 
two hours after eating before I go 
into the water. I’m going to be 
mighty certain that I can make it 
out and back when I swim in deep 
water. I’m going to know how 
deep the water is and be sure there 
aren’t any treacherous rocks to 
mash my skull when I dive. ’m 
not going to continue to swim un- 
til I’m exhausted. And, if my doc- 
tor happens to break the bad 
news that I am in such condition 
that swimming is dangerous, I’m 
going to hang my clothes on a 
hickory limb, maybe, but I’m not 
going into the water! 

Can I Save a Life? | hope I’m not 
going to see any person drown, or 
even come close to drowning. But 
there’s always the possibility that 
I may be able to prevent a drown- 
ing, so I’m going to know what to 
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do and be able to do it. If another 
swimmer is in distress, I’m going 
to try and get to him, preferably 
by using a boat. If I’m swimming, 
and he grabs desperately at me, I 
hope I’ll keep cool and stay away 
from him until he tires enough so 
that I can approach him safely. 








KENNETH N. BEADLE 


I’ll remember that the easiest and 
safest ways to get him to shore are 
by pulling him along by the hair 
(if he has any) or by grasping him 
under the arm from behind and 
swimming in on my back. 

I'll know how to apply artificial 
respiration. I’ll remember that the 
old procedure of trying first, once 
you’ve got your man on dry land, 
to drain the water out of his lungs 
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by rolling him over a barrel or 
turning him upside down and 
shaking him like a penny bank, is 
completely unnecessary — that wa- 
ter seldom gets into a drowning 
person’s lungs, and that, if it does, 
such treatment won’t get it out. | 
won’t waste time that way. Every 
second is precious. I’]l start pump- 
ing oxygen into his lungs the in- 
stant he’s out of the water, like 
this: 

I’ll stretch him out face down, 
with one arm extended above his 
head and the other bent so that 
his cheek rests on the back of his 
hand. I’ll clean the mud or chew- 
ing gum or whatever out of his 
mouth and be sure his tongue 
can’t obstruct his breathing. Then 
I'll straddle his knees, put the 
palms of my hands in the small of 
his back, and bear down, for about 
two seconds. Then I'll relax the 
pressure entirely for another two 
seconds, and I’ll keep up that al- 
ternation of pressure and relaxa- 
tion until a doctor, police officer, 
lifeguard, or somebody else takes 
over. 

I won’t get discouraged and 
stop, no matter how dead he 
looks. I’ll remember that “drowned” 
persons have been brought back 
to life after more than seven hours 
of artificial respiration! 


Recklessness in Boats and Canoes. 
Swimmers aren’t the only persons 


drowned, by a long shot. Row- 
boats and canoes tip over, too. 
Mostly they get tipped over! It’s 
surprising the number of persons 
who can’t swim the length of a 
bathtub but who think nothing of 
riding around in small boats and 
rocking the boat out in the middle 
of the lake just to hear the pretty 
splash. The person who can’t swim 
is safest if he confines his small- 
boating to conversation on the 
hotel porch, although there usu- 
ally is little danger if the boat is 
handled by an experienced indi- 
vidual who won’t stand for any 
chance-taking monkeyshines. 

There’s no bigger fool than a 
fisherman who can’t swim but 
who has half a quart of whiskey in 
him, standing up in a tiny round- 
bottom guideboat or canoe, mak- 
ing casts that would put the acro- 
batics of a comedy tightrope walker 
in the shade. He’s just natural fish 
food ! 

And if by sheer luck he cheats 
the fishes, he’ll probably snag 
himself good and hard with his 
own fishhook. One fellow hooked 
himself in the fleshy part of the 
nose. They had to cut the shank of 
the fishhook off and push the barb 
clear through his nose to get it out. 
Fortunately, liberal applications 
of alcohol, to the wound this time 
and not via the stomach, frus- 


trated infection in this particular 
case. 

















LIGHTNING 








The old saw that lightning 
never strikes twice in the same 
place doesn’t cut wood. Nature’s 
artillery loves to strike in the same 
place, over and over again. Which 
all pretty well indicates that light- 
ning has its preferences, and that 
if we know those preferences we'll 
know what to do to avoid being 
struck if we are caught in one of 
those hot-weather thunderstorms. 

Lightning, like a lazy man, 
obeys the law of taking the easiest 
route to its destination. That des- 
tination is the earth, and lightning 
travels fast — fast enough to make 
seven complete trips around the 
equator in one second. You’d 
think that at that speed lightning 
wouldn’t bother much about a 
few feet more or less of travelling 
distance, but it does. Whatever it 
does with the time saved is a poser, 
but it always aims to hit the high- 
est ground or the tallest tree. 
That’s why so many of the soli- 
tary, big trees you see have been 
lightning-blasted. 

Keep out from under trees 
when lightning starts splitting the 
sky ! What’s a drenching compared 
with your life? Get out in the open, 
preferably in a depression or hol- 
low, and stay there until the storm 
is over. If you’re unfortunate 
enough to be caught in a place 
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where the ground is as flat as a 
football field and there are no big 
trees to draw the lightning’s fire 
from you, lie flat on your face until 
the storm center passes. Remem- 
ber that if the top of your head is 
the highest point around, it’s also 
the best target. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the less you think 
about your dignity the better. 

If you’re indoors, keep as far 
away as possible from rainspouts, 
plumbing, chimneys, and open 
windows. Sit in the center of the 
room and relax. After that, should 
you still be struck, you’ll at least be 
accompanied into eternity by the 
comforting realization that you 
did all you possibly could to protect 
yourself! 





SUNBURN 











What peculiar quirk in human 
psychology permits millions of 
supposedly intelligent Americans 
who haven’t felt the sting of the 
sun on their bare hide since last 
Labor Day, to grill themselves for 
hours on the first warm day that 
comes along each year is a mys- 
tery that would bear more looking 
into. It’s bad taste to fool with Old 
Sol that way when your shoulder 
blades are still as white as new 
snow in January. The tortures of 
a really first-rate sunburn are 
probably a pretty good miniature 











os 
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sample of the tortures of the 
damned, not to mention that sun- 
burn can ruin the texture of the 
skin and produce toxic poisons in 
the system which may cause seri- 
ous illness and even death. The 
pale-pink person who yearns to 
become a rich mahogany-brown 
in one fell swoop had better stop 
a minute or two and consider that 
it just can’t be done. 

Time is of the essence when ac- 
quiring suntan. Five to fifteen 
minutes’ exposure to the full in- 
tensity of the sun’s rays is enough 
the first day. Add a little bit the 
next time, and before you know 
it you’ll have acquired a supply 
of protective pigment which will 
stay with you for awhile, and not 
peel off three days later. 

All right, so you want to stay out 
in the sun the first days but you’re 
sensible enough to want to avoid 
being burned? Then hop right 
down to the drugstore and buy 
any one of the excellent sunburn 
preventives that strikes your fancy. 

Maybe you want to experiment 
and make your own sunburn de- 
terrent. Very well, a five per cent 
tannic acid solution will help 
thwart sunburn, as will a liberal 
application of olive oil or cocoa 
butter. Not glamorous, perhaps, 
but effective. 

But suppose that you do get 
sunburned. Your skin takes on that 
spanked baby tinge and feels as 


though you’re being boiled in oil. 
What do you do then? 

Well, you lubricate your hide 
with burn ointment, pretend you’re 
not suffering, and try like blazes 
to avoid being slapped on the back 
by practical jokers. If you can’t 
get hold of a commercial burn 
ointment, use olive oil or cocoa 
butter. If the burn is really a 
beauty, and your temperature 
starts to soar, apply wet dressings 
saturated with Epsom salts, keep 
the dressings damp, and send for 
the doctor. You'll need him. 





SUNSTROKE 











It’s an international mystery 
why persons who confine their 
wintertime exercise to shaking 
cocktails, playing bridge, and 
pushing buzzer buttons delude 
themselves into thinking they are 
Tarzans and Amazons when hot 
weather rolls around. They may 
be suffering from heart trouble, or 
so saturated with schnapps that 
they’d burn like a candle at the 
touch of a lighted match, or so 
overweight that they could live 
for months on the accumulated 
spare tire. But they still think, 
come summer, that they can get 
out in the blazing sun and perform 
feats of strength and stamina that 
would put Hercules to shame. 

If one of those deluded unfortu- 
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nates collapses before your eyes 
this summer, you’d better act, and 
immediately. If his skin is dry, hot 
and inflamed, his pulse rapid as 
machine-gun fire, his body limp 
and relaxed and perhaps occasion- 
ally gripped by convulsions, he’s 
sunstruck, and how! 

Get him into the shade and 
stretch him out on his back, keep- 
ing his head and shoulders ele- 
vated. Loosen his clothing and 
send somebody hop-skip-and-jump 
for a doctor. Apply cold cloths or 
ice to his head and the back of his 
neck because his brain, like Don 
Quixote’s, has cooked faster than 
the rest of his body. Pour cold 
water over him, but not too much 
at a time. Rub his limbs in the 
direction of his heart. Don’t try to 
give him stimulants, although you 
may give him cool drinks after he 
regains consciousness — if he does. 








HEAT EXHAUSTION 








There is another type of collapse 
due to excessive exposure to heat 
which calls for different treatment. 
That is why knowing the symp- 
toms is important. I have just told 
how to diagnose and give first- 
aid treatment for sunstroke; here’s 
the lowdown on heat exhaustion. 

In contrast to the sunstruck 
person, the heat exhaustion vic- 


tim’s face is pale, his flesh cold 
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and bedewed with cold sweat, his 
pulse weak, and if he faints, he 
usually quickly regains conscious- 
ness (if he doesn’t, the hearse is 
likely to be on its way soon). He 
will be nauseated, and he may 
be given to vomiting. 

Get him in the shade where 
there is a free circulation of air; 
fan him if necessary. Keep his 
head low. Keep him warm. Give 
him stimulants, and a tablespoon- 
ful of salt, in some water. If the 
symptoms do not pass quickly, 
summon a physician! 

Remember that both sunstroke 
and heat exhaustion are frequently 
fatal. At the first symptom of 
dizziness, oppression, nausea, or 
chill, get out of the sun and relax. 
Better yet, never overexert your- 
self in hot weather. Eat plenty of 
salt with your food, and drink 
plenty of water. If you can’t 
stand salty food, drink a teaspoon- 
ful of salt in a glass of water three 
times daily. Remember the com- 
ment that “only mad dogs and 
Englishmen” go out in the noon- 
day sun. And even Englishmen 
take it easy and wear pith helmets! 





HEART FAILURE 











The proportion of people who 
strain their hearts in summer 
sports until the old pump just 
naturally gives up, either tempo- 




















rarily or permanently, is some- 
thing to shake your head about. 
The first-aid treatment for heart 
failure is simple, and if you know 
it you may save a life. Here it is: 

Allow the sufferer to take 
whatever position is most com- 
fortable for him. That may be 
standing, stooped over, sitting up 
or lying down. Keep the patient 
quiet. Give him a stimulant, such 
as tea, coffee, spirits of ammonia, 
coca-cola, liquor, or whatever. 
It may do no good, but it will 
certainly do no harm. Keep the 
patient warm and dry and try to 
relieve his anxiety. And send out 
an SOS for a physician. 





MUSHROOM POISONING 











Murder has been committed in 
these United States with poisonous 


mushrooms as the instrument of 


death. There are so many varieties 
of mushrooms (toadstools are of 
course mushrooms, too!) that if 
you are not a pretty competent 
practical botanist you’d better not 
eat the pretty little things after 
you’ve picked them in the field. 
It’s a whole lot safer, even if not so 
adventurous, to buy them from a 
grower or market. 

But if you’ve picked them and 
are set on eating them anyway, 
better make sure that they are 
fresh; that they have a clean, 
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pleasant smell instead of an offen- 
sive odor; that the gills do not 
grow completely down to the 
stem; that both the gills and the 
cap are dry to the touch; that the 
cap has a fine frill around its cir- 
cumference and is firm and white 
within, not moist and watery; that 
the whole mushroom is small in 
size, seldom more than three 
inches in diameter; and that you 
find it growing in an open, dry 
place. If you have judged your 
mushroom by all of these tests, 
and if it passes, then you may go 
ahead and eat it with reasonable 
safety. 

However, if after feasting on a 
dish of mushrooms pridefully picked 
by yourself or friends, you ex- 
perience nausea comparable to 
that of a landlubber’s first day at 
sea, aching joints, dull headache 
and stupor, you can take it for 
granted that you have poisoned 
yourself. The immediate necessity 
is to induce vomiting and reduce 
the corrosive action of the poison 
on your throat and stomach, so 
drink all the oil such as olive oil, 
salad oil, etc., you can stand, 
and if it doesn’t come up like an 
Oklahoma gusher, drink some 
more and stick your finger down 
your throat and make it come up. 
Then keep on drinking more oil 
and wait for the physician you 
have already summoned. If you 
do this, chances are you’ll live. 
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Rattlesnakes are the most plen- 
tiful of the venomous snakes found 
in the United States, and there is 
no absolute certainty in any 
rocky or wooded part of the coun- 
try where small animals may be 
found that rattlesnakes are not 
also present. A good first line of 
defense against rattlesnake bite is 
to wear leather leggings or knee- 
high shoes while hiking; it takes a 
tough set of fangs to penetrate a 
layer of good leather. 

Because rattlesnake venom’s 
effect depends largely on the 
proportion absorbed into the blood- 
stream, equal amounts are four 
times as likely to prove lethal in a 
forty-pound boy as in a one- 
hundred-sixty-pound adult. Don’t 
allow small children to go poking in 
rock piles and caves when you are 
picnicking in snake country. Don’t 
do the same thing yourself, for 
that matter, unless you know how 
to locate rattlers if any are present, 
and how to treat snakebite in case 
you are bitten. 

If you want to explore that mys- 
terious and inviting cave in the 
hillside, throw a rock in first! If 
there’s a rattler in there, he’ll 
usually warn you away! 

If anyone in your party is 
bitten, remember first of all that 
venom does not act 





SNAKEBITE 








rattlesnake 
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rapidly unless the bite is on the 
face or chest or directly in a vein 
or artery. There is really no great 
danger if you all keep your heads, 
particularly the victim! Keep the 
victim quiet; don’t let him walk or 
run around. Give him a sedative 
if you have one, for there is sure 
to be considerable pain. 

Tie a bandage around the limb 
just above the bite, so tightly that 
the veins look as though they’re 
about to burst the skin. Loosen 
the bandage every twenty minutes 
for a minute. As the venom swells 
the limb, move the bandage so 
that it will always be between the 
swelling and the heart. 

Sterilize a knife, razor blade or 
any other sharp cutting tool with 
alcohol, iodine or other antiseptic 
or by holding in a flame. Make 
half-inch incisions about a quarter 
of an inch deep and at right 
angles at each fang puncture, and 
have mouth is 
free from open sores or cuts suck 
those wounds for all he’s worth. 
Of course, if you’ve a suction cup 
in your first-aid kit, so much the 
better; use that. But see that suc- 
tion is applied to those wounds 
for half an hour or longer. As the 
swelling spreads, make more crossed 
incisions at increasing distances 
from the fang punctures, and again 
apply suction. Keep the poisoned 
limb at a lower level than the rest 
of the body. Give the sufferer a 


someone whose 
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purgative dose of Epsom salts and 
plenty of water to drink. Keep up 
the incision treatment until the 
doctor arrives! 

This treatment is recommended 
for persons bitten by rattlesnakes, 
copperheads, cottonmouths, and 
coral snakes, all distinguished and 
highly respected American serpent 
families. It is not a pleasant treat- 
ment — the more reason for us to 
keep out of snakedom’s back 
yards while picnicking or vaca- 
tioning unless we’re pretty sure of 
our snakelore. 





POISON IVY 











Alongside snakes and mush- 
rooms the dangers of poisonous 
plants may seem faintly ludi- 
crous. If that is so, prepare for a 
shock. Poison ivy, oak, and sumac 
can cause enough misery to make 
even a Job suffer, and their vic- 
tims are legion. Here’s how the 
amateur can detect these verdant 
varmints with the greatest ease: 

Poison ivy has dark green, oval- 
shaped leaves which are toothed 
along the edges and are always 
grouped in threes. The mature 
plant bears a white berry which, 
thank you, is also poisonous. 
Poison ivy may grow along the 
ground or it may climb high, 
wide, and handsome. But if you 
see those three leaves, don’t touch! 
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“Poison oak” is a shrub, about 
three feet high. Its leaves are 
deeply toothed, fuzzy looking, 
oval in shape, and grouped by 
threes. Like poison ivy, the nox- 
ious oak also prides itself on its 
berry, which is whitish. From all 
this it may be deduced that the 
two plants are really cousins, 
and very anti-social cousins from 
our point of view. 

Sumac, of the poisonous variety, 
is a shrub which sometimes attains 
the proportions of a sizable tree. 
In spring its clusters of from seven 
to thirteen sharply-pointed, oily- 
looking leaves are a bright orange 
color, deepening to a dark green 
in summer. The berries are small 
and white and slightly elongated. 

All these plants secrete droplets 
of an oily poison which may be 
transported from one part of the 
person to another and from one 
person to another. Symptoms of 
poisoning are intense itching, red 
and swollen skin, and the develop- 
ment of blisters, frequently becom- 
ing infected, with resultant pus. 

If you have any suspicion that 
you have touched a poisonous 
plant in the course of your rambles, 
get busy with the soap and hot 
water without delay, and _ use 
plenty of both. Don’t scrub hard, 
because that irritates the skin. 
But wash thoroughly and several 
times, then rinse your flesh until 
you know that every tiny drop of 











oil has been washed away. Finish 
off with rubbing alcohol, if you 
have any. 

Well, you say, that’s all very 
fine, but suppose when I have my 
run-in with one of those horticul- 
tural vipers I haven’t any soap 
handy, or I just don’t know what 
is going on at the time, and the 
first thing I know I’ve got more 
blisters on me than a centenarian 
hoptoad and I itch as though I’m 
being blitzed by ten panzer di- 
visions of motorized dandruff. 
What’ll I do now? 

In the first place, don’t scratch. 
Maybe that’s too much to ask, 
but try not to, anyhow. Slap on 
dressings saturated with a strong 
solution of Epsom salts, keep the 
dressings wet, and practice self- 
hypnosis. You know, the way you 
do when you have toothache and 
you try to kid yourself into think- 
ing that it doesn’t hurt! Or use a 
solution of calamine lotion needled 
with 2 per cent carbolic acid. Any 
druggist will fix this up for you. 

Or use any of the many good 
commercial preparations on the 
market. And if the irritated flesh 
becomes infected after all, see a 
physician at once. No fooling. 





INSECT STINGS 











Maeterlinck suggests in his “‘Life 
that this highly so- 


of the Bee” 
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cialized insect has developed a 
civilization in many ways superior 
to our own, and if the potency of 
the bee’s weapon is Maeterlinck’s 
chief reason for arriving at that 
conclusion, he’s right, hands down. 
But bees aren’t the only dear little 
invertebrates that go around with 
torpedoes in their noses. Wasps 
and mosquitoes, chiggers and 
black widow spiders are definitely 
well equipped in this respect. 

If you’re stung by some am- 
bitious insect, remove the “‘sting”’; 
that is, if you can find it. For the 
common or garden variety of in- 
sect bite, application of a baking- 
soda-and-water paste will bring 
relief. Calamine lotion puts the 
quietus to mosquito and chigger 
bites. But the black widow spider. 
Ah —! 

Don’t fool around if you are 
bitten by this six-legged bundle of 
female virulence. Widow spider 
bites can kill, and not infrequently 
do. Here are the symptoms, and 
they are not pleasant reading: 
Intense burning pain, muscular 
spasms centering in the abdomen, 
weakened heart beat, loss of body 
heat, cold sweats, and extreme 
mental anguish. 

If bitten by one of these spiders, 
which are frequently over an inch 
long, and are black on the back 
with red-spotted abdomens, send 
out an SOS for a physician and get 


busy with your own _ first-aid 




















treatment at once. Wash the 
wound immediately with soap 
and water, and apply a sodium 
bicarbonate solution. Ammonia 
water applied to the wound may 
help, too. Keep quiet, keep warm, 
and try to keep relaxed. If the 
cramps become severe, lie in a hot 
bath. 

But it’s better by far to remem- 
ber that black widow spiders live 
in nooks and crannies, cracks and 
crevices, under rocks and stones 
and similar snug places. Wear 
gloves when poking about where 
they may lurk! 





WOUNDS AND CUTS 











The old adage ‘“‘A stitch in time 
saves nine”’ is never more pertinent 
than when applied to reduction of 
the multitude of illnesses and 
deaths that directly result from 
neglect of minor wounds, cuts and 
bruises. Serious injuries, such as a 
slashed artery or vein or a com- 
pound fracture, to mention a few 
of the more common casualties, 
usually are brought to the atten- 
tion of a physician, who makes 
sure that the wounds are cleansed 
of malignant germs and kept in as 
aseptic a condition as humanly 
possible. Not so are far too many 
supposedly insignificant hurts, like 
a blister on the heel; a thorn- 
prick; the little jagged groove 
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left when a sliver is picked out of 
a finger with a germ-encrusted pin, 
or a nail-scratch that doesn’t even 
hurt and may bleed only a drop or 
not at all. 

We've all heard of lockjaw. 
But maybe we don’t all know that 
the tetanus or lockjaw germ is 
found wherever horses or other 
domestic animals live. It is present 
in dirt and dust, in fields which have 
been fertilized with manure, in 
barns and stables and in the streets 
and on the highways. It is a very 
tough germ, and can live in a 
dormant, spore state for months. 

That is why lockjaw germs are 
practically everywhere in rural 
districts. That is why rusty nails 
which have fallen out of farm 
equipment or protrude from a 
loose board are more likely to 
harbor tetanus spores than new, 
shiny nails which have not been 
so long exposed to the weather. 
It’s not the rust that causes lock- 
jaw; it’s the little dormant bugs 
clustered on the nail, waiting to 
awaken to active life the instant 
they find themselves in your blood- 
stream. Also, the cases of tetanus 
that so frequently follow fireworks 
accidents are due to the fact that 
the tetanus germs on the skin or 
in the air are blown into the open 
wound — not because lockjaw bugs 
love to live on firecrackers, because 
they don’t. 

The summertime pioneer who 








manages to puncture or scratch 
his tender hide in the course of 
his exertions — and who doesn’t? 
—should wash every wound 
thoroughly, squeezing the wound 
open as he does so, and apply a 
recognized antiseptic in liberal 
quantities so that it reaches every 
part of the wound. He then should 
apply a clean bandage. Should the 
wound later begin to swell and 
throb, with a sensation of heat and 
a rise in body temperature, he 
should make tracks for a doctor’s 
office at once. Infection is on the 
rampage. 

If it is impossible to get a physi- 
cian’s services immediately, apply 
a strong solution of Epsom salts 
or plain salt and water as hot as 
can be borne. If possible, immerse 
the infected part in the solution. 
If this cannot be done, saturate a 
towel with the solution and apply 
that way. Change frequently so 
that the applications will always 
be hot. And hope that the doctor 
gets there soon! 





DRINKING WATER 











The mere appearance of water is 
no indication of its safety as a bever- 
age. Clear, sparkling water may be 
laden with microscopic death, while 
a scummy bog may be perfectly 
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safe to drink from, and vice versa. 

Because you probably are not 
equipped to chemically analyze 
the water you meet on your sum- 
mertime excursions into the wild, 
it’s best that you always observe 
the rule not to drink from pools or 
streams, particularly in the vicin- 
ity of human habitations, until 
after boiling the water for fifteen 
minutes. That’s no great trouble, 
and it may prevent a grievous 
tummy-ache or worse. 

* * * 

This article has attempted to 
describe some of the external haz- 
ards you are likely to meet as you 
cavort about the countryside this 
summer. It has tried to tell you 
how to recognize them, avoid 
them, and their con- 
sequences. It has emphasized that 
Nature is neither your friend nor 
your enemy, and that in the last 
analysis your comfort, pleasure 
and safety are up to you. If you 
want to go out and defy the sun 
to do its worst, force your muscles 
and your heart until they col- 
lapse, rock the boat when you 
can’t swim, and all in all crowd 
more physical activity into a single 
day than you are accustomed to 
month, that’s your 


minimize 


exert in a 
privilege. 

But don’t ever say you weren’t 
warned! 

















“Summertime Safety” 
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ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INsURANCE. — For loss of life, limb, sight or 
time as result of an accident. May also apply to members of family 
and domestic employes. 


Sports Liapitiry. — Coverage for injuries to the public while I (and 
my family) am engaged in an athletic sport, golfing, hunting, fish- 
ing, etc. 


Persona Liapitiry. — Combines the coverage under sports and resi- 
dence liability and further covers me for my personal acts (not busi- 
ness or professional), for temporary residence in the summer home 
not owned by me, etc. 


ResipeNceE Liapitiry. — Coverage for injuries to guests and the public 
while on my residence, premises, garages, stables, etc. 


Doc Liasitity. — For bodily injuries to public sustained by reason 
of action of my dog. (The residence liability covers on the premises.) 


REsIDENCE BurGLARY. — For losses from burglars breaking in, robbery 
at gunpoint, dishonest servants, sneak thieves, etc. 


Emp.oyers Liasitiry. — For bodily injuries to my domestic employes, 
sustained in the course of employment. May also include coverage 
for medical reimbursement. 

OL&T Liasitity. — Coverage for injuries to the public, my guests 


or their liability to others while riding in or operating my motorboat. 
(Other boating accidents covered under residence liability.) 


Teams Liasitiry. — Coverage for injuries to the public, my guests or 
their liability to others while using my saddle animals. 








ASK 








YOUR INSURANCE MAN 


You'll be surprised to learn 
that you can get so much for so little 
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Doccinc Our Footsteps 
New York City 
To the Editor: 

Earl Johnson, in last month’s sales 
dialog, holds that “‘if a dog bites you on 
the premises, it’s covered.” 

What part of the anatomy is “the 
premises’? 

S. 


[Sorry, our information clerk has 
gone home for the day. — Eb.] 


-<>- 


SLEEP POTION 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
To the Editor: 

. Often read the JourRNAL while at 
home and even in bed where I would not 
care to read stuff written in a drier or 
more complicated fashion. 

C. 


—-<>- 


ACTUALLY READ 
New York City 
To the Editor: 

There does not seem to be any ques- 
tion that the JouRNAL is read, and read 
carefully. I have had a great many 
people speak to me personally concern- 
ing the article on The Insurance Society 
of New York, and have received a num- 
ber of letters from people out-of-town 
regarding it. 

ARTHUR C. GOERLICH 
Educational Director 
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INFORMATION PLEAS 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
. . . Last June you referred to a certain 
film available for showing to the public. 
How may this film be secured, please? 
M. 


(‘Free Men Build a Nation” is a 
film of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, depicting the devel- 
opment and operation of America’s 
system of free enterprise. Full details 
from your local 
chamber of commerce or the divi- 
sional offices of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce at New York, Chicago, 
Francisco, Dallas, Atlanta or 
Minneapolis. — Ep.] 


may be _ secured 


San 


Jefferson, Wis. 
. . » The pictorial section for March 
shows the Trafik-I and the Tachograph. 
Where can both these devices be pur- 
chased? 


L. 


[For the Trafik-I: write to George 
W. Grist, c/o Globe Indemnity, 175 
West Jackson Blvd., 
ventor and owner of the patents. For 
the Tachograph: write J. H. Williams, 
Sangamo Electric Co., Springfield, 
ll. — Ep.] 


Chicago, in- 


Albany, Georgia 

. . Your Picture Pages for March show 

the scene of a butane gas explosion. 

Please give us all details, as we have 

butane gas here and are interested for 
this reason. 


xX 


[A complete story about this gas 
explosion, interesting to insurance 
men, appeared on page 21 of the 
Pacific Northwest Underwriter for 
January, published at Seattle. — En.|} 
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REPRINTS 


Atchison, Kansas 


... “Hazards in Our Home Sweet 
Home,” March, has two pages headed 
“What to do BEFORE the Accident,” 
and “What to do AFTER the Accident,” 
which it seems to me would make good 
enclosures to policyholders. Also the 
“Check List for Home Safety.” Are 
reprints of these pages available? 
C. 
[Data on regular reprint prices 
appears monthly on page 2. — Ep.] 


Worcester, Mass. 

I am enclosing check for $2.00 for 

100 reprints of ‘Hazards in Our Home 

Sweet Home.” I should like to compli- 

ment you on publishing this article, as 

I believe it will prove most constructive 
and interesting to the insuring public. 


Thousands of reprints of this article 
have been requested and are now in 
the hands of our readers and the gen- 
eral public. No further orders, how- 
ever, can be filled at this time. — Ep.] 


Columbia, Miss. 
For some time we have been look- 
ing for a suitable monthly mailing piece 
to go out with our statements, which will 
carry messages such as is contained in 
your series entitled “The Romance of 
Insurance.” Could these pages be ob- 
tained in the form of reprints each 
month? This would help us keep our 
clients insurance-minded, as well as 
stock company-minded. 
F. 


[Special price for reprints of these 
particular posterettes: 100 each of 
four different posterettes, if ordered 
at one time, $6 total. All orders re- 
ceived during the month will be ac- 
cumulated until the first of the fol- 
lowing month, when supplies will be 
shipped to all interested. — Ep.] 








CovERAGE WANTED 


Somewhere in Ohio 


To the Editor: 

First, may I express my interest in and 
appreciation of the JouRNAL, which you 
have been so kindly sending me since its 
birth last year. I have on a number of 
occasions found its informative articles 
valuable in my teaching of insurance at 
the University. 

The University has been fortunate in 
not having any serious automobile ac- 
cidents. As we have grown larger and the 
number of activities necessitating the 
use of automobiles has increased, we 
have become increasingly concerned 
over the question of the liability of the 
University, the faculty member and the 
owner and driver of the cars used, in 
case of an accident. 

Recently the executive committee of 
the Faculty Advisory Council set up a 
committee of which I am chairman, to 
study this whole problem. It occurred to 
me that you might have available in- 
formation to aid us in our study. 

Pror. I 
Department of Economics 


[Professor “I” is one of a large 
number of University Teachers of In- 
surance who receive the JOURNAL 
regularly through our “good will’ 


list. — Ep.] 


-<>>- 


Diwwn’t REALIZE 

Jacksonville, Florida 
Dear Editor: 
. . -« An honest confession is good for the 
soul. I hadn’t been reading the JouRNAL 
very carefully until an associate called 
my attention to it. I took it home with 
me last night and was greatly impressed. 
One thing is sure — from now on I will 
read it regularly, because I now realize 
how interesting and enlightening it is to 
me in my line of business. 





F. 
































Captain Gitt Ross Wison, “Ambas- 
sador of Aviation,” is Director of the 
Department of Aviation for the State 
of New Jersey. Washington and Jeffer- 
son College. World War air service in 
France, receiving the Croix de Guerre 
for gallantry and aerial combat. Crossed 
the Atlantic in the Hindenburg and was 
under the ship when she burned at 
Lakehurst. Helped organize the Na- 
tional Association of State Aviation 
Officials and was its President in 1937. 
In 1940, accepted presidency of the 


National Aeronautic Association, serv- 
ing without remuneration. (Aviation’s 
Future — and Insurance, page 15.) 


Frep B. Wricnut is Vice President of 
the Southern Commercial Corporation, 
Evansville, Indiana. “I have worked 
under bond since 1912,” Mr. 
Wright, “and always have suggested 
bond be issued to cover me since I would 
have the finances of a bonding company 
behind me if innocent to help fight my 
battle — whereas without a bond I in 
all probability would be financially un- 
able to fight it myself. A bonding com- 
pany is an innocent man’s best friend.” 
In his former work as an accountant, he 
got much firsthand information on the 
value of fidelity coverage. Besides hav- 
ing spent 10 hours weekly in study for 
the past 10 years, Mr. Wright makes a 
point of visiting each of the companies 
he represents at least twice a year which, 
he adds, is ** 


says 


“time and money well spent.” 


A further interesting sidelight is that he 
policies 


once sold 23 accident “cold 








canvass” on Friday, the 13th. (“ Ten Cents 
Apiece for Honest Men,” page 37.) 


Frank S. Ennis, Manager of Advertis- 
ing and Publicity for the America Fore 
Insurance and Indemnity Group, New 
York. Holy Cross College. One year at 
Fordham University Medical School. 
Flight Commander in First Pursuit 
Group, first group of American fliers 
at the front in World War I. Past 16 
years with America Fore. (How to Meet 
Direct-Writing Competition, page 1.) 


TereNcE F. CunneeEN for more than 12 
years has been head of the Insurance 
Department, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Washington, D. C. 
La Salle Academy; New York Law 
School. Admitted to the Bar of New 
York State and the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, New York, 
1924-28. Served in U. S. Navy during 
World War. (Insurance Activities of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
page 20.) 


Joun H. Parks has had fourteen years 


insurance experience in Columbus and 
Cleveland. He is now Cleveland Branch 
Manager for the Eagle and Royal In- 
demnity Companies. Ohio State, and 
Columbus College of Law. He is or- 
ganizer and past president of the Ohio 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Managers. Now President of the Cleve- 
land Association of Casualty Managers. 
Model boatbuilding is his chief hobby. 
(Question of Price and Quality, page 3.) 
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Hucu D. Comps, Vice President of the 
U. S. F. & G., Baltimore, is in charge of 
claims for that company. St. Lawrence 
University. After engaging in law work 
in New York, he became Superintend- 
ent of Claims in the company’s New 
York office, assuming his present posi- 
tion in 1932. He served overseas in the 
World War. Member, New York and 
Maryland Bars; American Bar Associa- 
tion; Chairman, Casualty Insurance 
Law Conference. (A Day in an Adjuster’s 
Life, page 18.) 


ELMER T. POCKLINGTON is an associate 
in the office of Raymond and Raymond, 
general insurance agency, 1044 Free 
Press Building, Detroit. Agents who de- 
sire to use these or other insurance 
verses of Mr. Pocklington for blotter, 
filler or local advertising purposes 
should write directly to him. (Jnsurance 
Rhymes, page 7.) 


W. Russet Briscoe is Manager of the 
Bond Department of J. E. Lutz & Com- 
pany, General Agents for the National 
Surety at Knoxville, Tennessee. He has 
engaged actively in the surety business 
for the past 17 years. World War service 
with U. S. Marines. President, Knox- 
ville Association of Insurance Agents, 
1936-7; President, Knoxville Insurance 
Exchange, Inc., 1938, and now a mem- 
ber of its Executive Committee; Di- 
rector and member of the Executive 
Committee of the Tennessee Association 
of Insurance Agents. (The Romance of 
Judicial Bonds, page 35.) 


Tuomas K. MrircHe tt is first assistant 
to the Chief Underwriter in the Minne- 
apolis office of the Aetna Casualty and 
Surety. B.A., Beloit College; M.A., 
Tufts College. Aetna since 1934. (Proof 
of Pudding Is in the Eating, page 8.) 


KENNETH N. BEADLE is Director of the 
Educational Division of the 
Conservation 


National 


Bureau, Association of 





Casualty and Surety Executives. Fif- 
teen years’ experience as camp counselor 
and director of YMCA, private and in- 
stitutional summer camps in Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Minnesota. Has served 
as Red Cross life-saving examiner, and 
is a committee member of the Workshop 
on Camp Standards for the American 
Camping Association. Graduate, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, B.S.; New York 
University, M.A. (Summertime Safty in 
the Great Outdoors, page 45.) 


Freperick M. Wa ters is Superin- 
tendent of the Accident and Health 
Department of the General Accident 
Assurance Corporation, Philadelphia, 
and has been doing public relations 
work in this branch of insurance for 
the past 5 years. Columbia University. 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
(A. & H. Claim Dept.), 1919-23; 
Commercial Casualty, Mgr., A. & H. 
Claim Dept. 1923-25; in 1925 joined 
General Accident as Superintendent 
of the A. & H. Claim Department, 
becoming Superintendent of the A. & H. 
Department in 1930. He is a past 
president of the Gaflac Society (Gen- 
eral Accident Home Office staff organ- 
ization); past president, Philadelphia 
Life, Accident and Health Claim 
Association; and has been active in 
International Claim Association for 
15 years. He is Chairman of the Public 
Relations Committee of the National 
A. & H. Association at present. (The 
Public as a Sounding Board, page 27.) 


DanreL W. SALAMONE is an under- 
writer in the Philadelphia office of the 
New Amsterdam Casualty, where he 
is in charge of all compensation re- 
newal policies. Penn State. Eight years 
insurance experience. Now completing 
a thesis making workmen’s compensa- 
tion stand out in greater significance 
in labor problems than has been the 
custom of most research men. (Defense 
and “‘ The Men of Insurance,” page 13.) 








What Did You Learn? 





QUICK QUIZ 





True False 


1. Businessmen, in the stress of 
adjusting their operations to the 
changing conditions of a coun- 
try girding itself for defense, oc- 
casionally may overlook the 
importance of adjusting their 
insurance as well, unless this is 
brought to their attention by a 
competent agent. (Page 7) 

2. A careful survey may result 
not only in fitting policies to 
the need, but may bring to light 
possibilities for savings as well. 
(Page 3) 


3. It is easier to sell one single 
article, complete protection, 
than a lot of different policies, 
endorsements, etc. (Page 8) 


4. The fastest growing crime in 
the United States is forgery. 
(Page 72) 

5. Human energy, manpower, 
should be protected and guard- 
ed, since otherwise the national 
energy in a time of emergency 
is weakened. (Page 73) 

6. Air transportation eventually 
will have its economic founda- 





ives) 


For Our Busy Readers 


True False 


tion largely in the transporta- 
tion of cargo. (Page 75) 


7. Encroachment of govern- 
ment on private enterprise is 
vigorously opposed by the In- 
surance Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. (Page 20) 


8. The term “favorable public 
relations” is just another name 
for selfish propaganda and co- 
ercion. (Page 27) 


9. Gift subscriptions to THE 
CasuaLty & Surety JOURNAL 
are now available for purchase 
by everyone interested. (Page 34) 


10. Suretyship is one of the old- 
est forms of insurance in exist- 
ence. (Page 35) 

11. Employees long with a firm 
are little likely to pilfer or ab- 
scond. (Page 37) 

12. Toadstools are members of 
the mushroom family. (Page 46) 


13. Sunstroke and heat exhaus- 
tion show same symptoms and 
are similarly treated. (Page 46) 
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ASSOCIATION OF 
CASUALTY AND SURETY EXECUTIVES 


Sixty Fohn Street 
NEW YORK 
J. M. Hatnes J. W. RanpDALy 
President Vice President 


C. W. Farrcuitp 
General Manager 


Ray Murpuy Louis A. MILs Hervey J. DRAKE 
Assistant General Manager Secretary Counsel 
J. Dewey Dorsetr ALEXANDER Foster, JR. 
Manager, Casualty Dept. Manager, Fidelity & Surety Dept. 
BarenT TEN Eyck Juuren H. Harvey Harotp K. Pures 
General Solicitor Managing Director Director 
Claims Bureau National Conservation Bureau Publicity Department 
REGINALD Moss Howarp M. Srar.inc Roy L. Davis 
Manager Manager Manager 
Pacific Coast Office Washington, D. C., Office Chicago Office 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 

Glens Falls Indemnity Company Maryland Casualty Company 
American Surety Company of New York _—_‘Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Company 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Company Great American Indemnity Company 

Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company Standard Accident Insurance Company 
Zurich General Accident and Liability Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Globe Indemnity Company National Surety Corporation 

Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 

Fidelity and Casualty. Company of New York 
General Accident, Fire and Life Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


Ex-Officio 
The President and Vice President of the Association 


KENnILWorTH H. Maruus, Editor 
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ASSOCIATION OF 
CASUALTY AND SURETY EXECUTIVES 


Member Companies 


rs 


Accident & Casualty Insurance Co. of Winterthur, Switzerland 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Company 
American Bonding Company of Baltimore American Casualty Company 
American Credit Indemnity Company of New York 
American Employers’ Insurance Company American Re-Insurance Company 
American Surety Company of New York Associated Indemnity Corporation 
Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company 
Car and General Insurance Corporation, Ltd. 
Central Surety and Insurance Corporation 
Century Indemnity Company Columbia Casualty Company 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Company Eagle Indemnity Company 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation 
European General Reinsurance Company, Ltd. 
Excess Insurance Company of America 
Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Company 
General Accident, Fire & Life Assurance Corp., Ltd. 

General Reinsurance Corporation Glens Falls Indemnity Company 
Globe Indemnity Company Great American Indemnity Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Co. 

Home Indemnity Company Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Insurors Indemnity and Insurance Company 
London Guarantee and Accident Company, Ltd. 

London and Lancashire Indemnity Company Maryland Casualty Company 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company of New York 
National Surety Corporation New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
New England Casualty Insurance Company 
New York Casualty Company Norwich Union Indemnity Company 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Ltd. 

Occidental Indemnity Company Pacific Indemnity Company 
Phoenix Indemnity Company Preferred Accident Insurance Company 
Royal Indemnity Company Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Company 
Seaboard Surety Company Standard Accident Insurance Company 
Standard Surety and Casualty Company of New York 
Sun Indemnity Company Travelers Indemnity Company 
Travelers Insurance Company United States Casualty Company 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
United States Guarantee Company Yorkshire Indemnity Company 
Zurich General Accident & Liability Insurance Co., Ltd. 
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